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For YOUR FIRST COURSE IN 
BUSINESS — 


Topics were included in this book 
when they proved to have definite 
values for the consumer as well as the 
producer. This course is recommended 
for the eighth or ninth grade for all 
students and for commercial prepedra- 
tory students. It has the following 


features: 


1. One-semester or one-year volume. 
. Optional workbooks. 


. Study guides in the workbooks. 








. Optional achievement tests. 
Detailed course of study. 
Definite teaching units. 


Two types of problems. 
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Make geography 
as interesting 


as fiction — 


Economic Geography 


by Staples and York 


With this book you can turn a dry subject into a 


subject that will be one of the most interesting in 


the curriculum. This new book presents a vivid, 


living picture of man’s economic activities, his 


use of natural resources, and his struggle to over- 


come geographic environment. Emphasis is placed 


on causes and effects. The student is constantly 


shown why certain industries are successful in one 


place, but are not successful in another. The book 


The teachers’ manual for ECONOMIC GEOGRA- 

PHY will give you self-assurance in conducting a 
~ successful course. The manual provides a detailed 
bibliography, teaching suggestions, and suggested 
answers to the questions and problems. 
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is carefully illustrated and is 
made teachable through the 
wide variety of problem mate- 
rial consisting of: (a) text ques- 
tions, (b) problems and projects, 
(c) topics for further study, 
and (d) topics for class dis- 


cussion. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Selling The Business Subjects 


Into the discussion of whether or not business teachers are neglecting 
the teaching of salesmanship, it may be well to introduce the question of how 
seriously they are neglecting the practice of salesmanship. Certainly the biggest 
need of business education today is for effective work in the direction of public 
relations. No school system, or any phase of a school system, can grow beyond 
what the public that supports it can understand and appreciate. Positive 


support based on understanding good will is the only foundation on which 
education dares to build. 


That a good manager in a period of prosperity and ease anticipates and 
prepares for troubled times ahead was overlooked by schoolmen a decade ago 
when the support that is now falling away could have been assured. Business 
subjects are still in good favor, if there is meaning attached to the growing 
commercial enrollments. The opportunity is at hand to build a program of 
education that will function in the lives of the students, but we must keep in 
mind that the program offered to these students will have to be justified at 
some time. The problem of justifying commercial education will be simpler 
and more successful if business teachers undertake to interpret to the public 
the values in their program. 


It will be necessary for teachers to train themselves in the techniques and 
values of public relations if such a program is to be effective—to discover 
school activities that have publicity values; to become acquainted with all the 
mediums available to schools for this sort of activity; and to learn to present 
these values in the most effective way. 


Such a program will also involve the selection of students for business 
subjects. The best good-will agent is a satisfied customer. The more intelligent 
the customer, the wider his sphere of influence, and the more valuable his good 
will is. Resentment against the ‘‘dumping’’ practice is futile—business is not 
attracted in that way. The challenge is rather to sell the able students on the 


positive advantages of the business subjects—surely a challenge which is 
fairly put. 


Selling effort and skill is not the whole answer. It is highly probable that 
the present dissatisfaction with the schools will not abate until there has been 
some reorganization. But to whatever extent dissatisfaction is due to failure 
on the part of the public to understand the ac- 
tivities of the school, to that extent educators 
have failed to interpret their programs to the 
public. The initiative lies with every teacher to 
see that the values of his work are clear to him- 
self, and then to make sure that these values are 
presented to supporters of the school frequently, 
interestingly, and convincingly. The business 
departments should yield to none in a matter of 
salesmanship. 


J. M. Trytten 
School of Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Consumer Education Through 





Business education of a _ secondary 
nature teems with various proposals and cri- 
tiques concerning its possible reconstruction. 
Many of these pleas for changes advocate the 
entire abandonment of business education as we 
now know it, while others call for the inclusion of 
separate courses in consumer education. Recon- 
struction in business education cannot be carried 
through by pious wishes or even forceful chal- 
lenges. We must consider what is being done and 
what can be done within the limits of the school 
situation. Therefore, I shall introduce the prob- 
lem by a brief analysis of the position of the 
social-business subjects. 

From at least one point of view, commercial 
education may be divided into two major phases 
— productive and consumptive. In the produc- 
tive group of subjects there are such studies as 
bookkeeping, typewriting, shorthand, office or 
secretarial practice, machine accounting, and 
kindred subjects. In the consumptive group, we 
may well include those subjects usually defined 
as being in the field of social-business education — 
that is, commercial law, economic geography, 
economics, elementary business training, business 
organization, advertising, and various other sub- 
jects. 

Even though the recent literature devoted to 
business education has given an unusual and 
encouraging amount of space for defense and 
promotion of the social-business subjects, the 
effect of the widespread recognition of the im- 
portance of this growing field has not as yet been 
felt in the field of secondary business education. 
It is noteworthy that in the secondary schools 
typewriting enrolls three times as many students 
as elementary economics, and the enrollment for 
the social-business subjects as a whole is negligible 


Social-Business Education 
An address delivered at the 1934 conference 


on ‘Business Education and the Consumer,’’ 
sponsored by the University of Chicago. The 
entire report of the proceedings is available 


in Monograph 24.* 


By H. G. Shields, Assistant Dean 
The School of Business 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


when compared to that for the technique courses. 
It is almost unnecessary to repeat here, as has 
been done on many occasions, that business edu- 
cation has greatly emphasized its productive 
phase to the exclusion of these subjects contribu- 
tory to consumer education. 

In a period of economic reconstruction, such 
as that through which we have been going, many 
writers on educational affairs — particularly 
within the field of business education on the sec- 
ondary level—have suddenly become panic- 
stricken at the serious maladjustment which 
exists in the field. The magnitude of this mal- 
adjustment appears great, largely because of its 
newness to them, since they have failed hereto- 
fore to recognize that this condition has existed 
for a relatively long period of time. Much of the 
discussion concerning consumer education in busi- 
ness education assumes that it should replace 
entirely our present type of business education. 
At the outset it is well to state that, in my opin- 
ion, it is very desirable that we take an evolution- 
ary point of view with respect to impending 
changes concerning more emphasis on consumer 
materials in business education. Instead of ex- 
pecting a sudden or revolutionary change in our 
field, we should expect the upbuilding and revi- 
sion of that now neglected division of business 
education comprising “the social-business sub- 
jects.” 

Let us examine the social-business subjects 
more closely to see how consumer materials may 
possibly be introduced into the curriculum. Even 
though this field as a whole is relatively unpopu- 
lar, in comparison with the whole of business edu- 
cation, within this group of subjects the stable 
and important courses are: commercial law, eco- 
nomic geography, economics, and a rapidly grow- 


*Business Education and the Consumer (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company, 1934). 
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ing newcomer —elementary business training. 
These subjects enroll approximately ninety per 
cent of all those taking the social-business sub- 
jects. The infrequent, unstable social-business 
subjects are: business organization, advertising, 
salesmanship, marketing, money and banking, 
and a few other courses given under various 
titles. 

Let us look more closely upon the present 
content of the stable group of subjects — eco- 
nomics, business law, economic geography. In 
1930 I investigated the nature of the elementary 
economic courses in high schools. From such 
sources as instructors’ statements, examination 
of time devoted to various segments of the sub- 
jects, and textbook analysis, it is fairly clear that 
the secondary school course in elementary eco- 
nomics follows traditional practice in the presen- 
tation of the subject; that is, the major emphasis 
is given to abstract problems of value and dis- 
tribution and problems of production, with a 
relatively small amount of time or attention 
given to problems of consumption. In essence, 
the course is the abridgment of the collegiate 
work and is in reality made more difficult for 
learners because it is an abridgment. 

Business law, which ranks high in frequency 
of commercial offerings in the social-business 
group, suffers from many of the shortcomings 
which characterize elementary economics; that 
is, business law in secondary schools represents 
an attempt to abridge the whole of law within the 
short space of one semester, just as elementary 
economics abridges economic theory within the 
same time. In many schools, approximately one- 
third of the material is given to contracts, one- 
fifth to negotiable instruments, with varying 
fractional parts given to such materials of law as 
agency, bailment, corporation, insurance, and 
real estate. The present adequacy of business 
law in the secondary schools as a possible con- 
sumer education subject is questionable. The 
real difficulty in this subject rests in the type of 
language used. There is little doubt, and with 
this many business law teachers will agree, that 
verbal difficulties in the case of this subject, as 
in economics, are greater that conceptual diffi- 
culties. 

Economic geography appears to be better 
taught and better organized than the two sub- 
jects previously mentioned. Usually the approach 
is either regional or on a commodity basis, and 
the textbooks which have been prepared for this 
field appear to be geared with greater thought 
and care to the level of the learner. The com- 
modity approach in economic geography obvi- 
ously has great possibilities for consumer educa- 
tion. 

The last of the important social-business sub- 
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jects mentioned — elementary business training 
— is rather difficult to summarize in a few words. 
Potentially it is possibly the most important of 
all business subjects for several reasons, but espe- 
cially because it reaches a larger group of stu- 
dents. At the present time its potentialities are 
quite unrealized. It has, fortunately for business 
education, won a permanent place in the curricu- 
lum of the junior high school. Elementary busi- 
ness training—or as it will soon be called, ele- 
mentary economic training—is the child of the 
wedding of commercial arithmetic and clerical 
practice. It has at present many of the charac- 
teristics of both of its parents, including some of 
one of its grandfathers—penmanship. Some of 
the textbook materials and courses of study for 
elementary business training stress personal util- 
ity subject matter, which is of importance con- 
cerning consumer education, but actual class- 
room observation indicates that much of the con- 
tent and much of the teaching of this extremely 
important business subject is still of a “busy- 
work” character. In many instances it is thinly 
disguised commercial arithmetic, penmanship, 
and clerical practice. There is little question that 
elementary business training offers considerable 
opportunity for the introduction of consumer 
material. 

I shall not dwell upon the teaching of business 
organization, advertising, or salesmanship. They 
are relatively unimportant in the secondary 
school business curriculum, since they vary from 
place to place and are taught rather infrequently. 
They do represent a significant phase of the whole 
field of social-business subjects, in as much as 
these subjects in some schools may be abolished 
as such and consolidated into types of work in 
the field of marketing, including buying, which 
may represent the beginning of some form of 
consumer education. 

Thus far this article has been critical and de- 
scriptive rather than constructive. Before going 
into details of a possible program which would 
have elements of consumer education, I should 
like to state some principles and limitations with 
respect to the field. In the first place, consumer 
education is something more than merely the 
addition of another course to the already over- 
burdened curriculum. Consumer education, so 
far as its relation to business education is con- 
cerned, represents an approach to a subject rather 
than the specific subject matter details. I, for 
one, do not wish to disparage the importance of 
the teaching of specific consumer subject matter, 
but it is evident that many difficulties may arise 
because business teachers think of this promising 
development too much in terms of the addition 
of another course rather than a new emphasis on 
subjects which have already won a place in the 








curriculum. It is probably much wiser to infuse 
consumer material within appropriate social- 
business subjects, or to consolidate certain of the 
social-business subjects, than it is to waste 
energy struggling for a new pigeonhole in the 
curriculum. 

There is also the problem of an appropriate 
division of labor among ours and various other 
secondary school departments, such as the home 
economics department or social-science depart- 
ment. Certainly, we, as business educators, can- 
not assume that the problem of consumer educa- 
tion belongs wholly to us. Historically other de- 
partments have paid more attention to this prob- 
lem than we have, in the sense that the little 
attention that has been paid to the problem has 
been carried on by home economics departments 
and a few social-science departments. We must 
determine what particular phases of consumer 
education come within our obligation. This ques- 
tion is by no means merely a theoretical one; it 
actually faces anyone who is thinking about the 
practical introduction of consumer materials in 
the curriculum. 

Another problem, which I must state before 
making a proposal concerning consumer educa- 
tion, rests in the category of what might be 
termed social and legal difficulties. Certainly the 
business teacher can hardly afford to reeommend 
or reject specific products. Imagine offending the 
local druggist or banker who happens to be pres- 
ident of the school board! Within limitations, 
teachers can legally quote reports of such organi- 
zations as the American Medical Association or 
the United States Bureau of Standards, but there 
is no doubt that any frequent citation of specific 
articles, especially in a “debunking” fashion, 
would lead a teacher into almost innumerable 
difficulties. This may seem a timorous attitude, 
but I merely suggest that recognition be made of 
this verv real problem. In any community, large 
or small, there are many group interests ready to 
exert pressure upon the unwary teacher. 

In spite of these difficulties, consumer educa- 
tion is by no means an impossibility. Consumer 
training in the form of elementary investment 
education, especially of a personal character, 
offers great possibilities for secondary business 
education. This represents a distinctive field 
totally neglected by other workers in secondary 
education. Any type of consumer education 
must of course be as specific as possible since it 
would be ineffective if it were otherwise, but the 
choice of illustrative material is a delicate prob- 
lem and teachers must support their examples 
by basic data from authoritative sources. 

Recognizing these limitations and also recog- 
nizing the present relatively unpopular status of 
the social-business subjects in the secondary 
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school, I should like to suggest a possible program, 
for both commercial and noncommercial stu- 
dents, presented to you largely on pragmatic 
grounds rather than as the result of detailed 
survey. This program does not represent a 
marked change from the organization of offerings 
as now frequently given in many secondary 
schools. In a sense it represents an outcome of 
the evolutionary point of view suggested at the 
beginning of this paper. The studies proposed 
have a cumulative effect upon the students; and 
it may be assumed that the consumer materials 
should be introduced relatively early in the cur- 
riculum, becoming more involved and mature as 
they approach the end of the senior high school 
period. The program utilizes such of the curric- 
ulum time as has already been won for business 
education. 


A Suggested Reorganization of the Social- 
Business Subjects 


Junior High Period — Ninth Grade 
Elementary Economic Training — One 
Year.* (To replace elementary junior 
business training) 


Senior High Period — Tenth Grade 

Economic Geography — First Semester. 
(Similar to present arrangement in many 
schools) 

Nonvocational Bookkeeping — Second Se- 
mester. (Introduces study of business 
relationships as well as some record 
keeping) 

Senior High Period — Eleventh Grade 

Marketing — First Semester. (A study of 
buying as well as selling methods) 

Business Law — Second Semester. (Largely 
an elementary study of contracts) 


Senior High Period — Twelfth Grade 

Business Economics — First Semester.* 
(The practical application of economic 
principles to business situations) 

Social Economics — Second Semester.* (A 
summary course for the entire field of the 
social-business subjects) 

Junior College Period — First Year or Thir- 
teenth Grade 

Economic Organization — First Year. (To 
be offered as a separate course or mate- 
rials included in the social-science survey) 

Junior College Period — Second or Fourteenth 
Year 

Management Problems. (A study of the 
business management problems of the 
individual firm, especially the small 
enterprise) 

*To be required of all students, commercial 
and noncommercial. 
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In the junior high school period, it is proposed 
that the first course in elementary business train- 
ing be changed to elementary economic training, 
to be given to all students, commercial and non- 
commercial. This particular course would place 
greater emphasis on personal utility materials, 
together with an elementary study of the business 
and economic structure, with particular emphasis 
upon marketing, especially buying, from a social 
point of view. The tenth-grade work should be, 
as it frequently now is, economic geography, 
with the commodity approach. ‘The second- 
semester work for the tenth grade in schools 
offering economic geography for one semester 
may be either economic history or socialized 
bookkeeping. The work suggested should be 
open to all senior high school students and re- 
quired of business students. In the eleventh year 
it is proposed that the first semester be devoted 
to a descriptive study of marketing. During the 
second semester, a course in business law should 
follow the first-semester work in marketing. As 
a matter of good educational policy, the course 
in marketing should give a factual basis for the 
work in business law. The proposed twelfth-year 
work may be an introduction to business or per- 
sonal economics and the second semester, social 
economics. In the first semester the approach 
would be in a sense similar to that suggested for 
elementary economic training, except that the 
materials would be more mature and more de- 
tailed. The final semester of work — social eco- 
nomics — would represent a summary point of 
view of the previous three and a half years of 
work in the field of the social-business subjects. 

In general, this proposal is by no means rad- 
ical. It involves the abolition of the minor social- 
business subjects with the retention of some of 
the desirable materials in these minor business 
subjects in the four-year sequence suggested. 
There are some differences between this proposal 
and current school practice. In the first place, as 
the social-business subjects are now given, they 
are frequently offered but not required. In the 
second place, there is a strong tendency to look 
upon these subjects as separate courses rather 
than to view the field as a whole. Decided ad- 
vantages arise from viewing this group of sub- 
jects im toto, and much unnecessary overlapping 
and duplication can be eliminated if this point of 
view is taken. I would strongly urge the require- 
ment of a four-year sequence in the social-business 
subjects for all business students (with the re- 
requirement of elementary economic training and 
senior high school business and social economics 
in the last year). This would certainly give an 
opportunity for all high school students to be- 
come intelligent consumers. 

Some teachers doubtless will object, stating 
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that adequate textbooks are not available. It 
may be true that the definitive textbooks have not 
been written for these subjects, but we cannot 
wait for millenial conditions when an urgent de- 
mand exists. There are many textbooks for all 
of the subjects proposed in this paper, some of 
which will have to be modified and revised to 
meet the needs of a particular community. The 
materials are available — the challenge faces the 
teacher and tests his willingness to utilize these 
books. Certainly each individual teacher will 
have to prepare syllabi and outlines, and he can 
hardly afford to depend upon the use of a single 
book. 

The question may arise as to how this defin- 
itely relates to consumer education. The paper 
here presented rests upon the attitude that con- 
sumer education, so far as business education is 
concerned, must be presented upon a theory of 
fusion. 

The real job for us in business education is to 
take consumer materials, especially those relating 
to money and investment, and utilize them in the 
field of social-business education as now offered, 
or by a consolidation of old courses. We cannot 
make intelligent consumers merely by discussing 
in a separate course the merits or demerits of 
given products. -Consumers are not made less 
gullible by such means. A keen consciousness of 
the consumers’ position comes through an under- 
standing of modern production and business rela- 
tions, especially in the fields of marketing and 
finance. Understanding, in the matter of economic 
life, is more important than scattering bits of 
information. Consumer education will be merely 
a passing fad, unless teachers see that the prob- 
lems involved are deeply embedded in a study of 
business problems of more than a superficial 
character. 

o o e 
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by 
R. R. Aurner 





Nowu#eEreE have values, materials, and 
methods been more completely revolutionized and 
reconceived than in the field of business English 
and correspondence. Fresh materials have lately 
been created, new methods have been proposed, 
and a basically new group of values has been 
suggested for a course in business English. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH AND BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.SYNONYMOUS IN NATURE. Business 
English is the raw material that goes into the 
making of business correspondence. Business 
correspondence, as modernly conceived, may, in 
its broadest sense, be defined as composed of all 
forms of communication in English, written or 
oral, used for the purpose of carrying on and 
bringing to completion business transactions. It 
will thus be seen that the terms are essentially 
synonymous. It is for that reason that most 
schools, whether they make use of one title or 
the other, present essentially the same subject 
matter. Usually there is first taught a review of 
English fundamentals with reference to business 
usage, followed by a course of training in the 
most important forms of business correspondence. 
It is well that the course is so arranged. Teachers 
are wise who use the business letter as the driving 
motivation of their English course, whether the 
course is in academic English or in business 
English. 


MOTIVATION OF THE COURSE: THE BUSINESS 
LETTER. One is forced to the conclusion, after a 
considerable experimentation with different class- 
room methods, that there is nowhere to be found 
a more powerful motivating force than the busi- 
ness letter itself. Of all the forms of individual 
business communication, there is little doubt 
that the business letter most nearly approaches 
the universal. At one time or another practically 
every person who has anything to do with the 
daily routine of business, or even the daily routine 
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of the home, must sooner or later, and sometimes 
with much frequency, compose business letters. 
It is not a hazardous statement to suggest that 
there are literally millions of people directly en- 
gaged in, or associated with, business, who 
would willingly pay good cold cash today for the 
secret of how to write a better business letter. 

May I therefore repeat here a statement which 
I have used many times before in speaking to 
gatherings of teachers specializing in business 
education: 


Logic suggests that if we prescribe as an 
educationa! requirement straight English com- 
position, which, in its form of pure expression, 
not more than five per cent or so of our school 
graduates will ever use, then with equal cer- 
tainty we are obligated to prescribe as an educa- 
tional requirement business letter writing, a 
form of composition which perhaps ninety-five 
per cent of our school graduates will, through- 
out their lives, be forced to use. 


If it is the purpose of education to prepare 
students to do more satisfactorily the desirable 
things which they will be called upon to do, 
business correspondence ranks high in the 
selected list of preferred subjects. It is not 
difficult to demonstrate that the subject of 
this book has both social and practical values 
that are intensely real. Everyone, regardless 
of his occupation, will in the future write letters. 
Many will write business letters with marked 
frequency. Not a small number will earn their 
entire livelihood through the writing of letters. 
It would, therefore, seem obvious that the 
study of business letters and the related forms 
of writing should not be limited solely to those 
who know that they will earn their living in 
business occupations, but should also be made 
available to all other students. The trend of 
educational opinion substantiates this judg- 
ment.? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPENING REMARKS TO 
THE CLASS. In the early meetings of the class 
there is offered a favorable opportunity of setting 
the tone of the course. The teacher will do well 
to suggest that each student is now invited to 


IR, R. Aurner, Effective Business Correspondence (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company, 1933), Preface, iii. 
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active and practical participation in the stimu- 
lating processes of carrying on actual business 
communication. If the course is organized ac- 
cording to modern methods of motivation, there 
will be no need to hold out this lure of active 
participation as a reward for next semester. In- 
stead, it may be offered as an activity in which 
the student may engage from the very first meet- 
ing of the course. 

The most timely subjects of the hour may 
properly go into the making of the subject matter 
for an enlightened course in the English of busi- 
ness. In point of fact, the study of English in 
business is the study at first hand of many of the 
fascinating activities that are going on around us. 
In that portion of the course, for example, in 
which is carried on a review of the fundamentals 
of composition, there is a new stimulus in study- 
ing a letter from the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, a letter from an executive of the General 
Foods Corporation, a letter from the general 
director of the research laboratories of an auto- 
motive concern. If, for example, the question is 
one of justifying the study of English, it is inspir- 
ing to read the opinions concerning the value of 
such study as given by experts already deeply 
engaged in important business activities of this 
year. To be able to supply such opinions from 
nationally prominent corporation executives is: 
(1) to add early vitality to the opening weeks of 
study and (2) to establish an immediate, inter- 
esting, and practical approach to the admitted 
importance of English in business. 


MOTIVATING WITH THE SUCCESS OF OTHERS 
WHO HAVE GONE BEFORE. ‘The practical out- 
come of education would seem to be to prepare 
young men and women to do as satisfactorily as 
possible the desirable things that they will be 
called upon to do in later life when they begin to 
earn their own living. If the truth of this state- 
ment be granted, then the mastery of business 
correspondence and all associated forms in applied 
English ranks high indeed in the list of preferred 
subjects for every student in every high school in 
the United States. There can be no doubt that 
there is a universal need for the ability to write 
well in business, and especially for the ability to 
write letters well. The teacher of the English 
course, in sowing the seed of this idea, will find 
it spreading from the members of the course to 
others registered in the school. The idea will 
multiply. Students generally welcome a course 
that can be shown to have a direct relation to 
their future living. This direct relation can with- 
out difficulty be demonstrated for the course in 
business correspondence. Members of such a 
course, which has been properly planned and 
motivated, may easily become proud of their 


membership and become, in fact, walking adver- 
tisements for it. 

It is well to make the point clear that many 
of the most successful graduates of our schools 
have proved to be those who learned the flexible 
use of English for business purposes. The teacher 
will undoubtedly be able to bring up local ex- 
amples of graduates who are enjoying successful 
lives today because, while they were in school, they 
learned how to express themselves effectively in 
business letters and other forms of business ex- 
pression. It should also be pointed out that the 
study of business letters, the writing of business 
letters, and the testing of the effect of business 
letters on others are activities which give the 
student a valuable opportunity to find out what 
makes people act in certain ways and how to 
win their favorable response in difficult situations 
like those in adjustments, collections, and sales. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE CHIEF AIMS OF THE 
COURSE? The classroom procedure may be made 
to have as many aims as the teacher desires. On 
the whole, however, it is well to limit the aims 
to a few of the greatest importance in order that 
students may more readily grasp the exact nature 
of the target toward which they are aiming. The 
chief aims may satisfactorily be limited to five: 


I. Members of the class should develop a 
reasonable mastery of words, and espe- 
cially of business words. 


If. Members of the class should become 
familiar with simple business procedures. 


III. Each student should be given the oppor- 
tunity to master the central principles 
underlying effective business letters. 


IV. Systematic training should be offered in 
solving by letter certain recurrent types 
of business problems. 


V. Members of the class should develop a 
curiosity as to why people act as they do 
and as to how their favorable response 
may be secured. 


MAKING USE OF SIMPLE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Each one of us living in a democratic 
society early begins to find out how important it 
is to learn how to get along with others and how 
to avoid antagonizing others. It should be pointed 
out to the class that every person uses the ele- 
ments of psychology every time he appeals to the 
minds of others. He may never have heard of 
the word psychology, but if he is aiming to get 
some one else to do something in his way, or to 
accept or approve an idea of his invention, he is 
making use of the several forms of psychological 
appeal. Train the student to realize that the 
whole web of correspondence is simply a matter 
of sensitive psychological impressions. Point out 
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that as he reads a letter he sees no individual. 
Hence he does his best to pick up every possible 
clue as to the personality of the writer behind 
the letter. 

The teacher should let it be seen in the course 
of the opening discussions how natural it is that 
the study of writing effective business letters 
should involve simple psychology; that is, it 
should involve the working of sensitive impres- 
sions on the mind. It should be made evident 
that all letter writing from the simplest inquiry 
to the most complex sales campaign is a matter 
of sensitive psychological impressions skillfully 
woven together to bring about a desirable result. 


INTRODUCING THE IDEA OF THE “LETTER 
LABORATORY.” The teacher of the course in 
business English and correspondence may profit- 
ably apply one of the devices of the science 
courses and develop a laboratory for the study 
of letters. Such a laboratory will offer opportu- 
nities for the students to make close and system- 
atic examination of: (1) the business letter itself; 
(2) business sentences and how they may be 
given significant meaning and needed flexibility 
through proper construction and punctuation; 
(3) important words, directly and indirectly as- 
sociated with business, used as tools to be com- 
bined into effective sentences; and (4) preferable 
methods of giving sharper edge to tools of business 
expression through improving accuracy. The 
teacher will emphasize and reemphasize the fact 
that the single important end in view is always 
effective expression in business. 

The teacher may well suggest that it is the 
intention to pile the laboratory high with a wealth 
of materials with the aim of analyzing letters, 
classifying them, taking them apart, and putting 
them together again in improved manner. Let 
the members of the class realize that the under- 
lying aim is to find out what makes bad letters 
bad and what makes good letters good. Invite 
the class to sit as judge and jury to determine 
the success of a given letter. Point out that each 
student must be prepared to write a better one. 
Such methods are truly experimental and give 
opportunity for the introduction of such in- 
structional variety as will aid in keeping class 
interest at a high pitch. 


DEVELOPING A NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
TOOLS OF BUSINESS WRITING. One of the most 
serious stumblingblocks of the conventional 
course in English composition is its emphasis on 
such terms as grammar and syntax. It may be 
suggested that grammar, as a word, may be com- 
pletely avoided in the study of fundamentals of 
the English of business. If the use of the word 
grammar is largely avoided, stress may more de- 
sirably be laid upon the expression tools of business 
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writing. This will tend to keep the attention of 
the student centered always upon the end in view 
rather than upon the incidental means to the end. 
In brief, he comes to view his study of the tools 
correctly in the light of what he is about to try 
to make with them. An effective analogy may 
be drawn with the skilled metal worker. Not 
until he is an expert in the handling of his drills 
and lathes can he be considered competent in 
producing his finished products. Similarly, not 
until the English student is reasonably sure of 
his handling of words, phrases, clauses, and sen- 
tences can he be expected to create competent 
productions in the form of finished letters. This 
tool approach, substituted for the traditional 
grammar-syntax approach, will often be found 
to eliminate much of the hostility otherwise felt. 
Students may feel all too often that they need 
no further review in the fundamentals of English, 
even though their mastery of such fundamentals 
may be seriously deficient. But when they are 
introduced to this review in terms of practical 
techniques yielding valuable end-results which 
they may not otherwise secure, they will put 
forth a study effort that it is hard otherwise to 
stimulate. 

It may be added that the idea of the letter 
laboratory, outlined in previous paragraphs, 
offers an opportunity for unifying all tke experi- 
ments and exercises of the classroom. Hence 
everything the student is asked to do swings back 
sooner or later to the letter or to some closely 
associated form of communication. 


SHOWING THE STUDENT HOW TO MAKE A 
LETTER MIRROR ITS WRITER. It is one of the 
ambitions of every writer to make his words 
reflect himself. Some members of the class will 
be found to have a natural knack of doing this 
with fresh and pleasing expression. Others will 
have difficulty in expressing themselves in any 
terms whatever, either fresh or trite. The key- 
note with which to open the class discussion on 
this topic is perhaps embodied in the expression, 
“Climb into the letter and seal the flap.” Other 
effective expressions on which to base class dis- 
cussion are these: 


“There is a man I should like to do business 
with.” 

“He seems to be a man who can be trusted.” 

“T like his style.” 

“The golden rule.” 

“The ‘YOU’ attitude.” 

“Little we — big YOU,” 

“Put yourself in his shoes.” 


Questions like the following may then be put 
to the students: (1) How can a letter, like a pol- 
ished mirror, reflect a man? (2) How can a letter 
minimize the danger of reflecting too much of the 
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writer (“big I’’) and of forgetting the interests of 
the reader (“big YOU”)? (3) What do you mean 
when you say, “I like that man’s style”? (4) 
How can you “Climb into a letter and seal the 
flap”? 


The teacher should take as many opportuni- 
ties as possible to refer to the fact that stock 
phrasing, when it descends upon the letter, is 
like an ugly wooden mask that blots out the 
living features of personality. 


At best, it is difficult to teach how to convey 
personality through the letter. Much of the 
difficulty rests in the fact that it is almost im- 
possible satisfactorily to define what personality 
is. Like electricity, we know it when we see it. 
We realize its presence when we notice its effects. 
A strong class discussion can be built around the 
selection, from the local community, of a famed 
figure whose personality everyone generally 
agrees to be pleasing. The teacher will do well 
to select only positive and pleasing characters in 
the community, and to ask for reasons why these 
persons are well liked. If the teacher wishes to 
develop the negative side, it is much safer to 
draw characters from history or fiction. The 
negative and self-centered traits of Shylock and 
Brutus, for example, may be contrasted with the 
more pleasing phases of a rich personality as 
illustrated by some well-liked local figure. 


Of much help in bringing such discussion to 
an effective close is the use of parallel letters, 
one of which is drab and ineffective, the other 
rich in personal, human interest and studded 
with concrete detail and with vivid and convinc- 
ing terms. It will not be difficult for the class to 
discover what it is that deprives the first letter 
of its force, what it is that gives the second letter 
its rich individuality 


HUMAN INTEREST: HOW TO DEVELOP IT IN 
THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM. The teacher who pos- 
sesses the natural knack of introducing human 
interest into the classroom is fortunate indeed. 
It is well recognized by all that the quality of 
human interest enlivens class procedure. In this 
respect the teacher in the business field enjoys a 
happy advantage. Colorful and vivid examples, 
anecdotes, and illustrations are richly at hand to 
be selected from the daily annals of American 
commerce. To arouse human interest, to illumine 
important points, to stimulate class discussion, 
the teacher of the business course may turn to 
these materials. 


In the course in business English, for example, 
human interest is assuredly aroused when it is 
possible to refer the students to the vice president 
of an American corporation when he says: 


Among all the particular kinds of skill 
demanded by business, no other approaches 
the importance of skill in the use of the written 
and spoken word. Training in English is the 
one absolutely indispensable kind of training 
that business demands. 


THE JOINT PROBLEM OF THE TEACHER AND 
THE AUTHOR IN CREATING MATERIALS.. The real 
problem of the teacher in the English classroom 
and of the author of the textbook to be used is to 
present material so that it will stimulate (not 
dull) a normal and vigorous human interest in 
the classroom. No one, of course, need be under 
any delusion that it is possible to serve all prob- 
lems in sugar pills or on silver platters. Study 
seems still to be the only highway known to 
knowledge. But merely because it is not possible 
to avoid study, there should be no justification for 
making study dull and doubly hard. In a course 
in the English of business it is fortunately not 
only possible but also practicable to introduce an 
activity, a movement, and a fascination not often 
found in the class procedures of other courses. 
It should therefore be the aim of the teacher, 
with the help of the author, to enliven interest in 
the materials and to kindle enthusiasm in carry- 
ing out the procedures. 


One prime essential for the course in the 
English of business the teacher will at once recog- 
nize. This prime essential is that all sentences 
and paragraphs and letters used to illustrate 
points throughout the course should be taken 
out of the heart of American business. From the 
vcry nature of the course it is a mistake, in my 
judgment, to incorporate a line from Gray’s 
Elegy if an equally apt illustration may be se- 
cured from an advertisement for the Steinway 
piano. A line from Gray’s Elegy may be immortal 
in terms of literature, but a line from the Steinway 
advertisement or a line from an Encyclopedia 
Britannica sales letter may be vastly more im- 
portant as an effective illustration of a point in 
business English. 


Both the academic teacher and the commer- 
cial teacher will recognize this approach as in 
strict agreement with the modern trend. There 
is coming indeed to be a notable tendency for the 
teacher of academic composition to use letter 
writing situations as the basis for motivating 
instruction in English composition. “The Eng- 
lish department,” writes the supervisor of com- 
mercial education in a large city, “decided that 
the knowledge required of the students by the 
commercial teacher would be good for all stu- 
dents.” This is triply true of the course involving 
business letters. For years the teachers of aca- 
demic composition have found it profitable to 
“borrow” interesting examples of business letters. 
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Testing in Office Practice 


F. W. Loso 
Jefferson High School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 





Tus article deals generally 
with the theories of testing as applied 
to the twelfth-grade subject, com- 
monly termed “office practice.” There 
are many other titles such as secre- 
tarial training and machine practice 
for this course. The course sets out to 
deal with reviewing and uniting, into 
a compact, usable commercial educa- 
tion, all isolated knowledge and skill 
previously gained. Generally, these 
courses are planned to give the student 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with some of the more common meth- 
ods and practices of the modern busi- 
ness office, and to develop skill in 
performing tasks as nearly as possible like those 
found in clerical or semi-specialized positions in 
business. 


Despite the rapid advances in the field of 
measurements, little has been done about testing 
in office practice because of the comparative 
newness of the subject. In fact, in only two com- 
mercial subjects—bookkeeping and shorthand— 
has very definite progress been made in testing. 
This may be because of the practical nature of 
these subjects, to their general stability, and to 
the great demand and possibilities due to the 
number of students taking the subjects. 





AIMS OF TESTING. Many educators stress the 
folly of any marks of either objective or subjec- 
tive nature, contending that the averaging of 
daily “guesses” (relatively speaking) only gives 
one bigger guess. I feel that the greatest and 
perhaps the only value of marks does not exist in 
the “big guess” but in the satisfaction and en- 
couragement—sometimes in the form of an un- 
willing urge for the student to do better work. 

The aims of a testing program in the second- 
ary school might well be summarized as follows: 

To encourage legitimate and helpful competi- 

tion. 

To serve as a basis for grading and so measure 

progress. 

To provide incentives for study by acquaint- 

ing students with their progress. 


To serve as a review, diagnosing the weak- 





nesses of the students and of the in- 
struction. 


To facilitate promotion and place- 
ment of students. 


To furnish objective data for school 
records and honors and to determine 
relative chances of success in future 
education and business efforts. 





The aims are praiseworthy when 
considered as a means of education. 
Too often they are considered as an 
end in themselves—the end of a 
“nightmare” of a period of difficult 
work. 

The student derives satisfaction 
in knowing that the instructor has made a 
definite attempt to check his knowledge. The 
typical American youth does not have “bad 
sportsmanship” among his faults. If the teacher 
has “guessed” unwisely, but without bias or prej- 
udice, the student is willing to “play ball and 
hope for a break.” 


The teacher must pass the educational bias 
and emotional prejudice test of the students if he 
is to be labeled as fair. The students’ simple 
code (not quoted) is as follows: 


a. The teacher must at least appear to be 
aloof from emotional feelings in the ad- 
ministration and marking of tests. 

b. Marks on the same test must be based on 
the same standard. 

c. Teachers should not expect the impossible. 

d. If warning is given of an impending test, 
the students should be tested on the work 
on which they were requested to study. 

e. Comment on good work as well as bad. 

f. A student should not be reminded forever 
of a poor score. Encouragement to look 
forward to the next test savors of hope. 

g. The student wants to feel that he ‘has 
earned the score and not that it was 
“awarded” him for good behavior or for 
some other irrelevant reason. 

h. Teachers should not “spring” tests too 
often. The question is: Are they trying to 
fail the student through surprise attacks 
or add to his knowledge? 
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The student does not care whether the test 
is objective or subjective, difficult or easy, long 
or short, comprehensive or sketchy, difficult or 
easy to mark, as long as the code of good sports- 
manship—the fundamentals of a “good scout” 
—is followed. 


DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF TESTING. 
The definition of the word “testing” as found in 
Winston’s Simplified Dictionary is as follows: 
“Any close examination or decisive trial; as, he 
has stood the test; also, the means or methods 
employed in such examination.” It can be seen 
that from this brief, yet enlightening definition of 
the term, that a test embodies two elements: the 
preparation, and the method of administration. 

Years of educational effort have gradually 
crystallized general opinions on measurement 
into certain rather definite channels. Generally 
speaking, a test schedule as related to office 
practice may well be illustrated by the graphic 
display below: 








Short ( Best answer 
weekly Matching 
or Multiple 
chapter d New type) _ response 
tests Completion 
True-false 
Longer Factual 
monthly theory | Traditional essay type 
or 
marking 
period Practical application of 
tests knowledge and skill in 
Achievement class work and teacher 
Semester assignment work 
tests 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. The work accom- 
plished by the student in his daily class period is 
the best test of the application of skill and knowl- 
edge. Many teachers lay out for each member of 
the class the equivalent of a day’s work in the 
business office. To attempt to “mark” the day’s 
work would be impossible, for there are too many 
possible variables, such as the type of work, the 
number of pieces completed, the disposition of 
the student, and the equipment at the disposal of 
the student. A test of this kind is very easy to 
devise, but it is too difficult to carry out or to 
place on an objective basis of rating. In my 
opinion, a close observation of daily assignments 
with a frequent check of representative pieces of 
work from each student in the class will give a 
much more impartial and constant source of 
measurement. 


TRADITIONAL TYPE TESTS. ‘Too much has 
been written on the traditional essay type of test. 
Except to repeat that it is the easiest to organize, 
I can add nothing to what has been written on this 
type of test. It can never hold more than a sec- 


ondary place in the testing program of a subject 
like office practice. 


NEW TYPE TESTS. The qualities of a good, 

carefully formulated objective test are: 

a. It is impartial and just to all students. 

b. It is more thorough in that it can be written 
to cover greater ground with more exacting 
answers than can be obtained from the old 
essay type test. 

c. It can be easily scored on an objective 
basis removing all doubt as to whether the 
students know the information. 

d. It is easily administered. 


e. It can be standardized and made more 
worth while through frequent revision. 
Restated in the terms of G. M. Ruch, the 
criteria of a good examination are as follows: 
validity, reliability, objectivity, ease of adminis- 
tration, ease of scoring, and standards. 


FORMULATION OF A TEST. In the building 
of a test one must proceed slowly, step by step, 
for the test construction on the modern standards 
of objectivity will require at least four times as 
much as test correction. 

a. The exact scope of the examination must 

be determined. 


b. Determine the significant facts of the topics 
selected for the test. 

c. Weigh the various topics and arrange in 
order of importance. 

d. Turn the questions into best answer, sim- 
ple recall, matching, and so forth, keeping 
in mind that some questions and types of 
information, because of their nature, are 
better adapted to one type of question 
than another. 

e. Determine either the length of time at the 
disposal of the students or the length of 
the test. (Recall type of questions can be 
answered at the rate of 4 to 8 items a min- 
ute as compared with 6 to Io items a 
minute for the recognition. True-false or 
yes-no questions of average length can be 
answered at the rate of 10 to 14 items a 
minute.) 

f. Determine the number of questions of each 
type. 

g. Unless each student is to be given a chance 
to finish the test, the items should be ar- 
ranged in the order of difficulty with the 
most difficult last. 

William A. McCall in “How to Measure in 

Education,” offers the following guiding princi- 
ples in the preparation of instructions: 


1G. M. Ruch, Objective or New-Type Examinations (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1929). 
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1. Instructions should be brief as is consistent 
with an adequate understanding of what isto be 
done. 


2. Instructions should employ a demonstration 
and preliminary test. 


3. Instructions should be adapted to and uni- 
form for all who are to be tested. 


4. The order of instructions should be in the 
order of doing. 


5. Instructions should be broken into action 
units. 


6. Instructions should equalize interest. 


7. Instructions to pupils should be accompanied 
by instructions to examiners. (If not made by the 
examiner.)? 


ANNOTATED OFFICE PRACTICE TEST LIST. 
This bibliography of tests and measurements 
was taken, almost wholly, from Bulletin 56, 
United States Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


BLAcKsTONE STENOGRAPHIC PROFICIENCY TESTS 
— Srenocrapny. Prepared by E. G. Blackstone 
and M. W. McLaughlin. Publisher: World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Tests in stenography and office practice. Two 
forms. Cost: 25 for $1.20 with manual of direc- 
tions, key, and class record. Specimen set, 20 
cents. 


BLACKSTONE STENOGRAPHIC PROFICIENCY TESTS 

— Typewritinc. Prepared by E. G. Blackstone. 

Publisher: World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Tests actual performance in typewriting. Five 
forms. Cost: 25 for $1.00, with manual of di- 
rections and percentile graph and class record. 
Specimen set, 15 cents. 


Procnostic Tests oF STENOGRAPHIC ABILITY. 
Prepared by Elmer R. Hoke. Publisher: Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 
Tests of motor reaction, speed of writing, qual- 
ity of writing, speed of reading, memory, spell- 
ing, and association of symbols. One form. 
Cost: 25 tests for 50 cents. Specimen set free. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH OpERATOR. Publisher: Bureau 

of Public Personnel Administration, Chicago, III. 
Set A mimeographed. Cost: in lots of 5 or less, 
20 cents a set; in lots of 100 or more, 8 cents a 
set. Set of scoring stencils, $1.00. 


CompToMETER AppiNG Test. Prepared by H. C. 
Link and L. Gilbert. Publisher: C. H. Stoelting 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

One form. Cost: 80 cents a 100. 


Ruccies Test or Cuericat AptitupE. Pre- 
pared by Allan M. Ruggles. Publisher: Bureau 
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of Educational Research, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 
A sampling test of 6 exercises. Cost: $1.00 for 
a package of 25. 
O’Rourke Ciericat AptirupE TEsts, JUNIOR 
Grape. Prepared by L. J. O’Rourke. Publisher: 
Educational and Personnel Publishing Co., 3506 
Patterson St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
A clerical problem test and a reasoning test. 
Cost for each test: 3 cents a copy for 30 or more, 
plus postage. Specimen test, 10 cents. 
CoMPTOMETER ExTENpDING Test. Prepared by 
H. C. Link and L. Gilbert. Publisher: C. H. 
Stoelting Co., Chicago, IIl. 
One form. For instructions, see Link’s “Em- 
ployment Psychology.” Cost: 80 cents a 100. 
EXAMINATION OF PostaL KNOWLEDGE. Prepared 
and published by Postal Digest Co., New York, 
N. Y. 
Consists of two parts for use by subscribers to 
“Postal Digest and Mailers’ Manual.” Free to 
subscribers. 
TuHurstoneE EmpitoyMent ‘Tests — ExamMINa- 
TION 1N Typinc (Form A). Prepared by L. L. 
Thurstone. Publisher: World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y. 
One form. Cost: 25 for $1.50, with directions 
and key. Specimen set, 15 cents. 
Sentior CiLerx. Publisher: Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration, Chicago, IIl. 
Sets A, B, and C mimeographed. Cost: in lots 
of 5 or less, 20 cents a set; in lots of 100 or more, 
ro cents a set. Set of scoring stencils, $2.00. 
SuPERVISING CLERK. Publisher: Bureau of Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration, Chicago, IIl. 
Set Q. Cost: in lots of 5 or less, 20 cents a set; 
in lots of 100 or more, 10 cents a set. Set of 
scoring stencils, $1.25. 
THURSTONE EmPpLoyMENT Tests — ExAaMINA- 
TION IN CLERICAL Work (Form A). Prepared by 
L. L. Thurstone. Publisher: World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
One form. Cost: 25 for $1.50, with directions 
and key; with specimen set, 15 cents. 
Topica Fitinc Test. Prepared by H. C. Link 
and Koehne. Publisher: C. H. Stoelting Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

One form. For instructions, see Link’s “Em- 
ployment Psychology.” Cost: $1.50 a I00. 
PrivaTE Branch ExcHance Operator. Pub- 
lisher: Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 

tion, Chicago, IIl. 
Sets A and B. Cost: in lots of § or less, 20 cents 
a set; in lots of 100 or more, 10 cents a set. Set 
of scoring stencils, $2.00. 


(Concluded on page 139) 


*William A. McCall, How to Measure in Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922). 
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A General Appraisal of Junior Business Training 


Benjamin R. Haynes 
Associate Professor of Commerce and Education 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


IN THIS paper, the term 
“junior business training” refers 
to a study of those fundamental 
principles and practices of a 
business character which are par- 
ticipated in by everyone, regard- 
less of his profession or vocation. 
Junior business training should be 
taken, not for the immediate ac- 
quisition of job-skills but more 
from the standpoint of unifying 
or integrating general business 
activities. 

During the approximate two 
decades since junior business 
training was introduced for the 
first time into the commercial curricula of our 
junior high schools, tremendous advances have 
been made, until today this subject is, in all 
probability, looked upon as one of the most ap- 
propriate courses for the imparting of general 
business information to junior high school 
pupils. 

Separate articles have been written dealing 
with teaching methods, teaching devices, subject 
matter content, status, measuring aids, and other 
phases of this subject. However, I believe that 
information dealing with several of these aspects, 
of necessity not covered completely in a single 
paper, should be written. 

With the newer objectives now set up for 
inclusion in such a course, the subject matter 
content is being changed. There is a decided 
tendency to eliminate a discussion, which at best 
was quite meager, of a number of junior “jobs.” 
In other words, titles commonly assigned the 
course, such as, “Elementary Business Training,” 
“Junior Business Training,” “Training for Busi- 
ness,” and similar titles, are not suitable. 
Possibly, ““General Business,” “General Business 
Information,” “Introduction to Business,” and 
“Everyday Business’ are more appropriate 
titles. Certainly, we should not be training for 
junior business to the same degree as was true 
in the early years of the introduction of this 
subject into our curricula. The content of the 





course should be such that the 
topics included can be studied 
with profit by all pupils to aid 
them in meeting everyday busi- 
ness situations in the school, in 
their contacts with other pupils, 
and in their homes. Aims such as 
prevocational and _ exploratory 
should likewise be rejected, as 
these do not square with what 
the content of the course’ should 
be. 

Two objectives of a general 
nature which might be considered 
by teachers of junior business 
training are: (1) to study, 
through pupil participation and pupil doings, 
those social-economic services rendered by busi- 
ness from the standpoint of the individual pupil 
as he is confronted with these services in actual 
life situations as a consumer; and (2) to empha- 
size and secure an appreciation of the unity of 
life activities and the need for a well-balanced 
education with respect to the development and 
growth of each pupil in the following six major 
groups of life experiences: physical, family, civic, 
character, recreation, and economic, including 
vocational. 

A considerable number of research studies 
have been completed, which have concerned 
themselves with practically all phases of the 
subject. The findings of these studies should be 
familiar to the teachers of junior business train- 
ing. At least two investigations have been written 
which aimed to ascertain how frequently topics 
included in textbooks in junior business training 
were either actually used by intermediate grade 
pupils or would be used if a knowledge of their 
use were a part of the educational equipment of 
these pupils.! Some teachers who appreciate the 
importance of having pupils secure an early 
understanding of common business practices are 
teaching this material in a functional manner in 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. These topics 
are not often taught as separate courses, but the 
content is integrated and covered with other 


tMildred Lee, A study to determine consumer business activities for the intermediate grade curriculum. Unpublished Master’s thesis. 
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subject matter.. The things boys and girls do 
are the things they learn, and all boys and girls 
live business lives. Business, in its broadest 
meaning, is of interest to all and should not be 
considered in the narrow sense of the word as 
“earning a livelihood.” 

Lately, other teachers have startéd to offer 
certain “integrated” material in other subject 
fields, such as courses in general mathematics 
and in the social studies. After an examination 
of the content of some of these courses and of a 
few textbooks, one discovers a considerable por- 
tion of the content which we have believed 
should be and generally is included in courses in 
junior business training. 

One outline which has come to my attention 
is labeled, “Course of Study Outline for Ninth 
Grade General Mathematics.”? I am turther 
informed that it is intended “for experimental 
use, first semester 1933-34.” A further examina- 
tion of the outline discloses that “the first half 
of the course deals mostly with the mathematics 
of the home and personal problems. The second 
half deals mostly with civic problems.” The 
work suggested for the first semester, covering 
19 weeks, is as follows: “Problem I, (5 weeks) 
The Family Budget; Problem II, (3 weeks) 
Buying the Furniture vs. Renting Furnished 
House; Problem III, (3 or 4 weeks) Buying the 
House vs. Renting; Problem IV, (4 weeks) How 
Much Does It Cost to Own and Operate An 
Automobile; Problem V, (3 weeks) Investment 
of Small Savings. (The number of weeks assigned 
to each problem is very arbitrary and can be 
varied if the teacher wishes to do so.)” 

No one will deny that this is worth-while 
material and that the information is within the 
experiences of most ninth-grade pupils. How- 
ever, a question immediately presents itself. Is 
this “general mathematics” in the sense that 
we think of other “general” courses which now 
have a definite place in the curricula of cur 
secondary schools; or, is it a course in “‘business 
mathematics,” or, possibly, in “economic mathe- 
matics,” or, in “business mathematics for the 
consumer”? 

There’is no evidence which would lead one to 
believe that the situation will clarify itself in 
the future until questions such as the following 
are answered by our curriculum makers: (1) 
Is the material which should be included in a 
course in junior business training of such a nature 
that it can best be treated as a separate subject? 
(2) Can the content of the course be integrated 
better and more readily with other subjects and 
offered in connection with these other subjects 
or group of subjects? (3) What teachers are best 
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able to handle the imparting of the content of 
junior business training? From past experience 
it has been shown that some of the tool subjects 
such as spelling and penmanship did not always 
function as they should have when instruction, 
both direct and remedial, was left to all members 
of the faculty. The answers to questions two and 
three are somewhat connected. It would seem 
probable, all things being equal, that teachers ot 
business subjects, because of their previous train- 
ing, both in the matter of collegiate majors and 
their actual: business experience; their teaching 
majors, and their own interest in business 
education, as shown by their teaching these sub- 
jects, would be best equipped to teach classes 
that are concerned with everyday principles and 
practices of a business nature. Is it not possible 
that the interest shown in the possibility of in- 
tegrating the content of junior business training 
with other subject matter is sometimes because 
of a decreasing pupil enrollment in these other 
courses? 

I believe that junior business training is a 
subject of sufficient importance to be offered by 
itself and should be set up in such a manner as to 
be taken by pupils in most curricula. In fact, the 
materials which can be covered are so closely 
tied up with everyday experiences that the sub- 
ject is easily justified as a constant or core course. 
However, certain changes of a major nature must 
be made. The content, which one finds upon in- 
vestigation as being often covered, must be 
improved upon. The topics covered should be 
those with which all pupils should be familiar. 
The teaching methods and teaching devices must 
also be changed. The business experiences 
actually participated in by pupils should be 
known to the teacher, and the teaching should 
dovetail with these experiences. In the main, the 
daily situations of a general and elementary 
business nature faced by our pipils do not vary 
greatly in different localities, although such vari- 
ations as do exist should be known. 

Well-trained teachers should be assigned to 
the teaching of the subject, rather than to entrust 
it as a “filler” to one who is not prepared to offer 
it. Obsolete teaching materials must be dis- 
carded. Neither should there be set up such 
aims as have sometimes been advanced in the 
past, as, “to give an opportunity to offer more 
work in business arithmetic,” or, “to aid in 
teaching the paper work needed in bookkeep- 
ing.” Every teacher of junior business training 
should prepare a job analysis of the frequently 
encountered business problems of an elementary 
nature. The content of the course should be ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to provide instruction 


*Dorothy E. Warren, A study to determine the business practices experienced by intermediate grade pupils. Unpublished Master’s 
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in solving these elementary business problems. 
Those in charge of the administration of our 
public schools, as well as those charged with the 
responsibility of constructing curricula, should 
be made cognizant of the importance of the 
subject, and their cooperation should be secured, 
in order to include the subject as a core course in 
the program of studies. Who will deny that the 
potentialities offered by including a course in 
junior business training will be of greater value 
to the individual pupil, irrespective of his cur- 
riculum choice, than certain academic courses 
which arc often core subjects, and which some- 
times are still offered because of their disciplinary 
values? 

When counselors and others responsible for 
the educational guidance of our boys and girls 
state, as some have, that they advise junior 
business training to those “too dumb to take 
algebra,” or, “to those not going to college,” it 
would appear that either the subject is not being 
taught properly in these schools, or that those 
people giving guidance are ignorant of the aims 
of all the subjects included in their program of 
studies. If the subject is improperly taught, then 
the school administrators should remedy this 
situation. If the counselors are not fully equipped 
with a knowledge of the aims and objectives of 
each course of study included in their program 
of studies, then this information should be sup- 
plied them immediately. 


The following recommendations are among 
those which may be advanced to teachers of 
junior business training. These are not intended 
to be exhaustive, but I believe that they will be 
of assistance. 


1. If business education in the junior high 
school should consist of those elementary business 
experiences in which the individual pupil par- 
ticipates in his daily life, and if most formal skill- 
producing practices should be deferred until a 
later period in the educative process, the pre- 
vailing aim of junior business training should 
deal mostly with those general activities that are 
participated in by all pupils as consumers of 
economic goods and services. Its content should 
consist of purposeful and meaningful activities 
rather than merely of a special segregation of 
job-skill situations. 


2. If junior business training consists of 
elementary business information and common 
business procedures useful to everyone, and if 
the subject should aim to reenforce, guide, and 
direct the activities of the pupils, both in and 
out of the school, it is recommended that the 
subject be offered to all pupils as a basic course 
for five periods a week, tor one semester, in one 
of the last years of a junior high school or in one 


of the first years in a four-year high school. 
The exact grade placement will depend, in large 
measure, upon the local situation. 

3. Titles which are often used for the course 
should be discarded for more appropriate titles 
that explain more accurately the aims and ob- 
jectives of the course. 


4. As vocational education in the junior high 
school cannot be justified as such, except in 
cases where a number of pupils must leave school 
at the end of the ninth grade, it is recommended 
that the vocational material of junior business 
training that is often offered during the second 
semester be discontinued as a junior high school 
offering. 

5. This discarded material can well form the 
nucleus for a course, more vocational in nature 
and required of commercial majors, and offered 
during one of the last two years of senior high 
school. This section should consist of topics to 
be discussed from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer and producer of economic goods and 
services. 


6. It is recommended that the technical 
business courses, such as bookkeeping and short- 
hand, be dropped from the curricula of the junior 
high schools. 


7. Textbooks should be used in presenting the 
work, but not as the only means. The pupils 
should be allowed actually to participate in 
those activities of the school, such as those of the 
school bank, the school paper, the school cafe- 
teria, and other similar practices that closely 
parallel corresponding activities found in the 
business world. The wise use of innumerable 
materials which are available as aids in the 
teaching of junior business training should be 
utilized by the teachers to motivate the subject. 


8. To make the course of greatest value to 
the pupils at the time they take it, it is recom- 
mended that each teacher ascertain what common 
business practices are performed in the everyday 
lives of the people in his community. This in- 
formation, which should supplement data now 
available as the result of research studies, may 
be secured through check lists given to the pupils 
and to their parents. The data thus obtained 
should be of considerable importance in deter- 
mining the content of the course, and also in 
deciding the proper emphasis that should be 
placed upon the various topics discussed during 
the semester. 

g. Teachers of junior business training should 
bear in mind that the pupils taking the course 
have not necessarily chosen the commercial 
curriculum as their major. Therefore, each topic 
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The Test of Commercial Education 


For the first time, modern education is being 
put to the test to determine its value to the citi- 
zens of our great nation. For years our country 
has enjoyed unprecedented prosperity, and higher 
education has become the common heritage of 
our people. Nationally and individually we have 
paid little or no attention to the question of 
what the future might have in store for us. We 
have been too anxious to “educate” and not 
sufficiently concerned with the value of that edu- 
cation to the individual after he has acquired it. 


Then, like a flash of lightning from a clear sky, 
came the crash of 1929, followed by three years 
of uncertainty and confusion. Finally on March 
4, 1933, began the greatest era of economic re- 
adjustment which this nation, or any nation, has 
ever experienced. 


All through the years our economic and in- 
dustrial life had remained practically unaltered. 
Very little concern was shown by the average 
citizen, and few thought of even the remote pos- 
sibility of any drastic changes. 


Now we stand on the threshold of a new eco- 
nomic era. The entire economic structure is being 
torn down and is being reconstructed on a radi- 
cally different plan. New ideas and new standards 
are being set up and it is very difficult for the 
average individual to grasp the meaning of it all. 
The future prosperity of our nation depends 
upon the ability of the people to adjust them- 
selves to the changing times. Has education 
developed a type of citizen who can and will 
fully meet the issue? Has education adequately 
qualified us to make the radical changes in our 
whole social and economic life and to adapt our- 
selves to the program of readjustment? Or, do 
we contend, that since we have never had any- 
thing like it before, it can’t be made to function? 


It is evident that our education cannot stand 
the test as well as it should. The success of the 
whole program of our President rests upon the 


spirit of cooperation. The trend is toward a 


highly cooperative life. 


Does our modern educational program de- 
velop the spirit of cooperation in the student? If 
it does not develop this spirit, then it does not 
fully meet the test. 


A brief survey will produce convincing evi- 
dence for a negative answer. Our whole school 
system is organized on a highly competitive 
basis. Students compete in the classroom for 
the highest grades, on the athletic field for vic- 
tory, on the rostrum for the judges’ favorable 
decisions, and in many other events. 


Competition has always been considered es- 
sential to progress, and many educators feel that 
the success of the student depends upon com- 
petition. Nevertheless the central theme of the 
President’s readjustment program is cooperation. 


Education must develop the spirit of coopera- 
tion in the boy and girl by creating the proper 
attitudes. To produce the type of men and women 
which the future of our nation demands, more 
attention must be given to the development of the 
personality of the individual student. By so 
doing the worth-while mental attitudes will direct 
the course of these future men and women, and 
the worth-while things in life will again replace 
the mad rush for pleasure and wealth. 


To meet the demands of the “‘new deal,” edu- 
cation must develop men and women who have 
the proper mental attitude toward their fellow 
men — men and women who have learned that 
real contentment can be found only in a life of 
real service to one’s fellow men. Education can 
do this by stressing character building, proper 
mental attitudes, and personality development; 
and by placing less stress on the competitive 
elements of school life. When education accom- 
plishes this, then it can pass the test. —J. J. 
Kloster, principal, School of Business, St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kansas. 
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Who Should Study Bookkeeping? 


Last September I had ninety-six boys and 
girls who began the study of bookkeeping. At 
the appropriate time during the semester they 
were given Bookkeeping Tests 1, 2, and 3. These 
boys and girls had been previously tested to 
ascertain their P. L. R. (probable learning 
rate). The average results of these three tests, 
on the basis of 100 points, are as follows: 


P. L. R. Range Median Score 


Group I—100—128 86 
Group II— 7o— 99 69 


Score Spread 


53—96 
35—94 

The results of these tests indicate that 
although the scores have the same or nearly 
the same spread, the median score of those 
whose P. L. R. is above one hundred is much 
higher than those of a P. L. R. of less than one 
hundred. In classes that are scheduled on a 
P. L. R. basis, the higher the median P. L. R., 
the higher will be the median score. The follow- 
ing table shows a different grouping of the same 
students: 


P. L. R. Range Median Score Score Spread 


120—128 gI 84—96 
I1O—II9 89 81—96 
go— 99 73 50—94 
80— 89 66 35—92 
70— 79 65 50—85 


Here again is evidence that the higher the 
P. L. R., the higher will be the median score 
of the group. In the groups of 80 P. L. R. and 
below, some did make a passing grade, but the 
chances were two to one, or more, against them. 

I well realize that this was a small group, 
A more extensive study should be made before 
refusing to permit students to study bookkeeping. 
But since we cannot refuse courses on a basis 
of I. Q. or P. L. R., who should study book- 
keeping? 

In choosing an occupation, a girl’s or boy’s 
future is influenced by his own innate desires, 
by what he finds out about occupations from 
his friends, his brothers and sisters, his Dad, 
and from what he reads. Junior high school 
gives him more ideas about occupations. He 
enters high school with an idea of what he would 
like to be or do. But his idea of the require- 
ments of each subject is many times, or most 
of the time, lacking. 

Students. get into classes where they fail; 
failure brings disappointment. Disappointment 
for youth means a floundering around to get 
thirty-two points: to graduate, or to form a 
dislike for school and to quit just as soon as 
the law will permit. Before boys and girls get 


into classes that may mean 
a failure, provide them with 
a knowledge of what the 
subject is about and how 
it is related to what he 
wants to do. Also, provide 
them with class require- 
ments and work required 
outside of class. Let only 
those take bookkeeping who 
have been provided with this 
information! 


Most high schools can- 
not afford a_ vocational 
counselor. In such schools, 
suppose we have one hun- 
dred students. Of these, ten 
per cent fail each semester. In our school we 
have twenty students failing each year. If the 
cost of a school year is $80 a student, with 
twenty students failing, $1,600 has been spent on 
failing students. This amount is enough or 
nearly enough to employ an additional teacher 
as counselor. Why not employ an additional 
teacher to do the telling? 





L. D. Huddleston 


Many of our high schools have a school 
paper. It seems to me that in each issue of the 
paper, weekly or monthly, one column of the 
paper could be very profitably devoted to a 
description of subjects taught in the high school. 
Under the careful direction of the principal or 
the head of the department, the description 
would convey guidance of great worth. 


School clubs can do much to describe courses 
and subjects to its members. The Commerce 
Club can have students comment upon or de- 
scribe commercial subjects. For example, have 
those who have completed the course in com- 
mercial geography tell about the requirements, 
the nature of the content, what they did in 
class and outside of class; in other words, “‘what 
it’s all about.” 


In schools with homeroom organizations, 
the same plan may be followed as in the clubs. 
Every available opportunity should be used to 
describe to students the subjects they are consider- 
ing for next semester! 


If the object of education is to keep each 
student busy at his highest natural level of 
successful achievement in order that he may be 
happy, useful, and good, we shall not accomplish 
this object by failing a student after he is in 


(Concluded on page 136) 
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Mathematical scores, 
from tests of speed in both 
typewriting and shorthand 
are easy to determine, to 
rank, and to compare—so 
easy, in fact, that we teach- 
ers sometimes forget that 
speed is only one of several 
factors which go to make 
up real efficiency. 


For example, a young 
man who enrolled in ad- 
vanced typewriting last fall 
was five to ten words a 
minute better than the second person in the 
class throughout the semester. But when as- 
signed work in letters, arrangement, or tabula- 
tion, he didn’t know the first principles. Any 
one of his papers would have made an em- 
ployer tear his hair. He explained that in the 
school from which he transferred they had a 
speed test every day in the week and little else. 

No one doubts that speed is a vital factor in 
our training—that is, speed in doing things 
properly. At the end of a working day the office 
worker is judged on how the day’s work is done 
as well as the quantity produced. Just how many 
typists can you recall who have failed to hold a 
position because of pure lack of finger velocity? 
We all know of those who have been discharged 
with the comment, “Too slow.” But there is 
another kind of speed—speed in laying out and 
organizing the work to be typed. This comes 
largely through training and experience, and it 
may be that the very person who was dismissed 
as too slow, was writing speed tests for his teacher 
when he should have been learning how to look 
at an assignment and estimate accurately how it 
should appear when typed on a sheet of paper. 

Our emphasis on speed tests as a measure of 
efficiency has filtered into the minds of our stu- 
dents and disinterested members of the school 
and public. They, too, think of a typist in terms 
of “words a minute.” 

Let me illustrate: A few years ago, as field 
man for a private school in Ohio, I ran across a 
boyhood chum who was working in a restaurant. 
The proprietor, to whom he introduced me, said 
that years before he had been a student of stenog 
raphy in this same school. The first question of 
my friend was, “How fast did you type?” I was 
interested in observing when I returned to the 
school office.that the figure the employer quoted 
was higher than the world’s record for the year 
in which he wrote. 

Ask a student who would not think of pre- 
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Speed as a Sole Measure of Efficiency 


varicating how fast he can type, and he will in- 
variably say, “Well, I have written —— words a 
minute.” Even if his statement is true it means 
that at some one time in the past, when conditions 
were the best, he made that, his best score. His 
statement in regard to speed in itself is harmless, 
but it tends to foster an opinion of a present 
efficiency which probably does not exist. 


About the same spirit holds true in the boast- 
ing one hears as to the speed at which a shorthand 
writer can take dictation. A student insisted on 
enrolling for one of our courses this semester 
when he did not have the prerequisites. He ex- 
plained that he could do the work, for he could 
write shorthand at 150 words a minute. We 
handed him a Dictaphone cylinder of very ordi- 
nary material dictated at 100 words a minute and 
told him to try it. A few minutes later he re- 
turned to admit that he could not keep up. Some 
teacher had probably given him the opinion that 
he could take dictation at 150 words a minute by 
following her short, easy dictation. He was prob- 
ably flattered by her remarks on how fast the 
class could write. One cannot help but wonder 
what his transcript would have looked like if he 
had been able to follow the dictation, and if he 
could have read his notes. 

Some teachers give indirect emphasis to the 
importance of speed test scores in typewriting by 
announcing that they will pass the ones who 
score above a given rate and fail those who fall 
below. Elaborate charts are constructed to de- 
termine automatically grades. The objection to 
this practice is not so much in failing those who 
do not reach somewhere near a respectable goal, 
but in offering to give credit to any and all who 
can make a predetermined score. What of their 
other work? What of the chap who turns out 
beautiful work slowly? The rate of speed should 
take its place as one of a number of minimum 
essentials. 

Commercial contests are often conducted so 
that they create a wrong emphasis on mere speed 
in key striking in typewriting. The one who can 
depress the greatest number of correct keys in a 
given time is declared champion and, figuratively 
at least, carried away on the shoulders of ad- 
mirers. But if the truth were known it is possible, 
and even probable, that this winner’s teacher saw 
his talent for finger velocity early in the year and 
since that time he, and perhaps a few others 
nearly as good, have had nothing but speed drills 
plus most of the teacher’s attention. Is it absurd 
to compare this to a piano contest in which the 
winner is the student who strikes the least “‘sour”’ 
notes in running the most scales a minute? 
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Fortunately our contest managers are work- 
ing to change this situation. Mass contests in 
which all students of the schools participate in each 
event hold the possibility of eliminating the criti- 
cism of a teacher’s giving all her attention to a 
few of the best students. This defect must be 
remedied before all our teachers will support any 
kind of contest, for no teacher will support a 
project which may show her results to a poor 
advantage when there is a possibility that she is 
doing the better job of teaching. 

The second phase in which contests will need 
to advance farther than most of them have gone 
is in the type of material used. Certainly keep 
the speed test as a part of the ability rating— 
but only as a paft. Let us have a test which also 
rates the other phases of a typist’s work. Can 
she arrange material, follow directions, read a 
rough draft, and lay out an attractive title page? 
It is true that it is difficult to make such a test 
entirely objective. The goal, however, is worth 
a noble effort. 

It is not the intention of this paper to develop 
the possibilities of academic training in these 
subjects, but they must be mentioned as desirable 
objectives of well-rounded courses. Ask a teacher 
of mathematics what values he ascribes to his 
subject, and he will give as one of his important 
points the training of the student in the ability to 
analyze a problem, lay out his procedure, and 
reach a logical, accurate conclusion. The good 
typist does as much when he places a poem cor- 
rectly upon a page, for example. He compares 
the size of his copy to that of his paper, calcu- 
lates his margins, and judges his borders with the 
accuracy of a mathematician. 

Studies of balanced pages promote interest in 
arrangement and design. The continual care of 
the typist in spelling, division of words, punctua- 
tion, and paragraphing bears fruits. And for the 
vocational typist, instruction and experience in 
these essentials lead to the difference between the 
skilled professional worker and the one who will 
continue to be able to make barely a living. 

Injustice would be done to the speed test, 
however, if it were not praised as a motivating 
device. It embodies the thrill and competitive 
element of any race or game. The golfer strives 
to lower his score, and the typist works for an 
increase. Both keep the records of others before 
them but enjoy trying to better their own. Its 
effectiveness is evidenced by the fact that stu- 
dents often time themselves outside of class 
merely to see if they can better their previous 
records. Still further, there are times when a 
heavy allotment of speed tests is desirable. This 
is true when greater fluency is needed after the 
keyboard has been mastered, and when there is 
a distinct plateau in the learning curve. 


Other just benefits may be attributed to the 
use of the speed test besides the development of 
speed, concentration, and, I was about to say, 
accuracy. The latter, however, will be developed 
only as it is emphasized, and the almost complete 
removal of the error penalty as has been recently 
advocated cannot help but tend to encourage a 
slipshod, breakneck speed. Students anxious for 
a high score will take pains in avoiding errors in 
proportion to the penalty. If the only loss for an 
incorrectly written word is the word itself, there 
is little reason for not taking a hurried stroke 
and a good gambling chance of getting the word 
correct as the writer goes rambling by. 


One school has been brought to my attention 
which is capitalizing on this grading scheme in 
an interesting manner. This private school has 
found that by discarding the ten-word penalty 
and counting all correctly written words, its 
graduates are rated materially higher in terms of 
words a minute. This new rating of efficiency has 
furnished excellent material for advertising, and 
the new high scores are quoted advantageously. 

This illustration brings us back to the original 
thesis. Why should a school need to brag of 
graduates’ speed as if it measured their whole 
caliber? Why continue to lead the public to feel 
our students are inefficient if they fail to turn in 
prize-winning scores? The reason we have been 
doing this was stated in the beginning. The re- 
sults are easy to determine, to rank, and to com- 
pare. Many of us have held closely to the easy 
method of putting our efforts behind the work 
which gives the tangible results. The teacher 
who trains the most efficient typists may have a 
winning team, but along with it she will have a 
whole group who, also, have received a well- 
rounded course of fundamentals as well as speed. 
— C. D. Cocanower, director of commerce and busi- 
ness administration, Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


A Rare Book 


The University of Denver School of Commerce 
has a real treasure in the form of a copy of the 
first treatise ever written on double-entry ac- 
counting. It is entitled “Summa de Arithmetica, 
Geometria, Proportioni et Proportionalita,” and 
was written in 1494 by Lucas Pacioli, a Venetian 
mathematician and scholar. 

The book is bound in genuine parchment and 
is a rather large one, with about 400 pages. It 
has stood the wear of time suprisingly well, the 
pages being but slightly yellowed. The vegetable 
dye ink is as black now as the day it was printed. 

It is one of the first books ever printed with 
movable type. 
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A course designed to instruct in the law- 
governing business has become an important 
part of a business curriculum. The commercial 
or business law course is planned and designated 
to make the student a better citizen and more 
capable of conducting his business affairs. It 
attempts to give the student a larger perspective 
of the field of business and an insight into the 
relationship between government and business. 


Since commercial law is a study of that law 
which concerns the usual, ordinary business 
transactions, it may be brought within the expe- 
rience of every student. Probably no other course 
in the commercial curriculum, or perhaps in the 
entire high school course of study, offers such an 
opportunity for the much discussed “character 
and citizenship training.” ‘The need for more 
ethical methods in business has never been more 
keenly felt than now. Should not the high schools 
of today, who are turning out the business men 
and women of tomorrow, do their part toward 
giving these young men and women a start in the 
right direction? 

There are many aims, objectives, and values 
claimed for commercial law, but it is not the 
purpose of this article to enter into further dis- 
cussion of them, so they are merely cited here in 
passing: (1) correlation values, (2) cultural val- 
ues, (3) vocational values, (4) disciplinary values, 
(5) civic values, and (6) social values. 

Commercial law is a subject which merits the 
consideration of every high school administrator, 
nevertheless there are hundreds of schools with 
professedly commercial curriculums in which no 
place is given to this subject. Why? First, book- 
keeping, typewriting, and shorthand still occupy 
the whole stage. Second, lack of adequate prep- 
aration on the part of teachers; consequently, 
their unwillingness to introduce the subject. 


The teacher, in determining the method most 
suitable to the presentation of commercial law, 
should not overlook the advantages of the “Dis- 
cussion Method.” The discussion method should 
not be confused with the “Recitation Method” 
which largely consists of teacher-question and 
student-answer on material the student has sup- 
posedly studied and is prepared to recite. Com- 
mercial law is not a subject calling for the mere 
memorizing of facts, and the recitation of those 
facts; indeed, there is a minimum of facts and 
principles to.,be merely memorized. The greater 
part of the period should be devoted to discussion 
by the class, the teacher merely guiding the 


The Discussion Method in Commercial Law 
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thinking of the students along the paths of proper 
reasoning. This type of instruction approaches 
socialized recitation, yet it requires a greater de- 
gree of direction on the part of the teacher. In 
order for this plan to succeed, the subject must 
be skillfully introduced at the outset. The stu- 
dents must be made to feel its practicability, its 
usefulness, its reasonableness, and its relationship 
to themselves. They must be made aware of its 
significance and its application to their own 
present and future activities. When this has been 
accomplished, the subject becomes a vital, inter- 
esting, and thought-provoking study for nearly 
100 per cent of the class. 


“The chief aim of the discussion method is to 
develop a general discussion of the topic or ques- 
tion under consideration.”! Time should, of 
course, be taken for the development of the essen- 
tial and technical points in the lesson and to 
illustrate their application through concrete 
problems and cases. Changes in the sets of facts 
and use of students’ names makes the situation 
more personal and assures a better understanding 
of the problem. This method stimulates the stu- 
dent to master a topic by means of his own efforts. 
A skillful teacher will ask a question, make a 
statement, or offer a few incomplete suggestions 
or hints on each side of the topic under consider- 
ation, thereby encouraging a discussion by differ- 
ent members of the class. 

Such a discussion becomes increasingly inter- 
esting as the students enter into it—some on one 
side, some on the other. ‘The teacher should 
exercise skill and judgment in directing such a 
discussion in order to prevent a mere useless argu- 
mentation. At the proper time the discussion 
should be summarized, the correct reasoning 
pointed out, and the principle stated and anal- 
yzed. It is important that no student be left 
with the wrong conclusion in mind. If an incorrect 
solution is given, merely passing on to the next 
student or the statement of the correct answer 
by the teacher destroys the value of the problem. 


The teacher should find out why certain ans- 
wers are given. Often sound reasoning, but based 
upon incorrect interpretations, is behind incorrect 
solutions. If a student has a false conception of 
the problem, adroit questioning will show him 
his error and bring out the correct decision. 
“Right” answers should not be forced upon the 
students. If the discussion becomes heated, or if 
some do not want to accept the final decision, the 
success of the plan of presentation is being as- 


1A. O. Colvin, “Commercial Law.” Edited by J W. Miller. Methods in Commercial Teaching (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Co., 1925), p. 128. 
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sured. The teacher should be able to cite legal 
references and cases, accessible for class use, 
which will help clarify questions under discussion. 

Students should be encouraged to bring to 
class for discussion questions from their own expe- 
rience and cases from the newspapers in order 
that practical application of principles may be 
made to familiar cases. The policy of soliciting 
questions regularly throughout the course should 
be adopted, for experience proves that the diffi- 
culties of the individual go to make up the diffi- 
culties of the class in general. By allowing stu- 
dents to ask questions, their lack of knowledge is 
better gauged than when the teacher asks all the 
questions. 

Regular routine will kill the interest and en- 
thusiasm of a class in almost any subject. The 
wise teacher will sense the situation and know 
when the plan or method should be changed or 
varied. A very slight change will sometimes 
make great improvements. The skillful teacher 
will be able to take advantage of the benefits 
which may be derived from the limited use of 
other plans of instruction. For example: (1) The 
unit plan may be used only in organizing material 
to be presented. (2) The project plan may be 
used with profit as a teaching device, but may 
not be used in the true sense of the meaning of 
the “project plan.” There are many projects 
which may be introduced in the teaching of com- 
mercial law. (3) The case method makes tedious 
work for students and requires considerable men- 
tal ability.2 It is not a desirable method for the 
average commercial law class in high school. 

It is quite generally conceded that students 
of high school age are not capable of making the 
fine distinctions that are required by the case 
method. However, this method is sound in prin- 
ciple, in that it proceeds from the known to the 
unknown and requires keen reasoning, thus aid- 
ing in clearer understanding and firmer retention. 
The advantages accruing from a limited use of 
the case method should not be overlooked. (4) 
There is no reason to believe that the lecture 
method in teaching commercial law is altogether 
ineffective. Criticisms of the lecture method 
centers around the fact that the student is, at 
best, only a passive listener rather than an active 
participant in the learning process. However, 
this method has certain advantages not possessed 
by other methods of teaching. These advantages 
justify its limited use by the teacher and by out- 
side speakers who may be secured for special 
lectures. 

For the past few years I have used ComMER- 
c1aL Law by Peters and Pomeroy as the basic 


2A. W. Bays, “Business Law.” Edited by C. T. Jones. 
Company, 1924), p. 219. 


textbook.* On tests, the median score for all 
classes has always been from seven to ten points 
above that given for the standardized tests pub- 
lished in connection with this book. During the 
years that the state contest in commercial sub- 
jects in Colorado has included an interclass con- 
test in commercial law, my classes have won first 
place in their class or division. This evidence 
would tend to prove the value of the method of 
instruction used. 

No instructor who has honestly endeavored 
to conduct a class by the discussion method will 
fail to recognize the difficulties involved in se- 
curing really intelligent participation by his 
students. It is probably true that almost every 
discussion group is afflicted by the presence of 
the loose-tongued individual who seldom reads 
anything that is assigned but who has “half- 
baked” views on every subject — views without 
foundation but which he delights in expounding. 
Then there is the opposite type of student who is 
disposed to remain silent during the discussion. 
I believe, however, that these difficulties may be 
handled by the skillful teacher in such a way 
that the benefits derived from this method of 
instruction far outweigh the evils. 

This method of instruction adds something to 
the commercial curriculum which is at present 
sadly lacking — that is, the opportunity for more 
oral discussion and exchange of views concerning 
business. It offers the student an opportunity to 
express his own ideas and to present his own 
problems. It offers the teacher an opportuntity 
to inject life and realism into the subject.— 
Vance L. Wise, head of commercial department, 
Loveland High School, Loveland, Colorado. 
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Relation of Intelligence to Achievement 


This is an abstract of a thesis submitted in partial ful- 
fillment for an M. S. degree at Kansas State Teachers 


College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


The study embodies the re- 


lation of intelligence to achievement in commercial sub- 
jects in the Commercial High School of Atlanta, Georgia. 


In our complex, dynamic society the youths 
of today have a greater problem to face in choos- 
ing their life work than did our forefathers because 
their lives were planned for them. There was very 
little else for them to do than to follow in the 
footsteps of their parents. In view of this fact we 
have begun to realize that the youths of today 
need vocational and educational guidance which 
should be given them in the secondary schools. 

There are a great number of factors that must 
be considered before we can give a student in- 
telligent guidance. The purpose of this article is 
to present facts gleaned from a limited study 
in the field of commercial education. 

The purpose of the study was to find the 
correlation between the intelligence quotients, as 
shown by an intelligence test, and the achieve- 
ment in shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeep- 
ing, as measured by objective tests only. 

People familiar with commercial education 
will appreciate the difficulty of this study, in 
view of the fact that we have very few tests on 
the market of an objective character that can be 
given to commercial students. The only satis- 
factory standardized tests obtainable are those 
furnished by the South-Western Publishing 
Company to be given to the bookkeeping classes. 
The shorthand and typewriting tests had to be 
constructed. The shorthand test was con- 
structed after numerous conferences with com- 
mercial teachers and others interested in testing. 
Some suggestions were gathered from tests 
already prepared by others. The typewriting test 
that was used was a combination of several types 
of tests that could be scored objectively. This 
test embodied some features that are entirely 
new as far as I know in measuring the student’s 
typing ability, measuring not only speed of 
writing but also measuring the speed and ac- 
curacy with which a student operates all parts 
of the machine in setting up, tabulating, and 
writing the material. In addition to the tests 
furnished by the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, an objective test, arranged by the head of 
the bookkeeping department, was given to the 
bookkeeping classes. 

This study was carried out at the Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, during the first 
semester in the school year 1931-32. This school 
is a three-year senior high school, the grades 
covered being ten, eleven, and twelve. 


Four hundred and seven students were given 
the Otis Self-Administering Group Intelligence 
Test, Form C. From this number, 204 students 
were taking Typéwriting IV, 172 were taking 
Bookkeeping III, and 262 were taking Short- 
hand I. 

The result of this study showed a coefficient of 
correlation between the intelligence quotients and 
the scores made on the typewriting tests to be .26. 


In correlating the intelligence quotients 
measured by these same tests, with the test 
scores in shorthand, a little better correlation 
was found. The coefficient of correlation between 
these two was found to be .42. 


The coefficient of correlation between the in- 
telligence quotients and scores on the bookkeep- 
ing test was found to be .43. 

Since the tests were carefully constructed 
and based upon expert opinion, their validity 
was to this degree established. The intelligence 
quotient was determined by a standardized test; 
hence the coefficients of correlation obtained 
from these data were rendered dependable. 


It might be inferred from these results, if the 
intelligence quotient is a measure of intelligence, 
that it does not require as much intelligence to 
learn typewriting as it does to learn shorthand 
and bookkeeping: According to this study these 
subjects are of about equal difficulty when com- 
pared to the students’ intelligence quotients. 


Authorities differ in regard to what may be 
considered a “high” coefficient of correlation 
between two sets of data. The majority seem to 
agree, however, that the correlation between the 
intelligence quotients and achievement in type- 
writing is not very significant. It indicates that 
there is some correlation but, in general, it would 
be considered worthless. On the other hand, the 
correlation between the intelligence quotients 
and marks in shorthand and bookkeeping would 
be considered significant. 


In general we might infer that a student with 
a comparatively low intelligence quotient, from 
average to poor, may do very good work in type- 
writing, but would do practically nothing in 
bookkeeping and shorthand except in a very few 
cases. ‘To do good work in bookkeeping and 
shorthand a student’s intelligence quotient 
should not be below 90.—C. 4. Swenson, Com- 
mercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Changing the Commercial Curriculum 
to Integrate the Commercial Courses 


It has been my experience that a good many 
schools thoroughly train students in bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typing, but because of the way in 
which the work is presented, they do not co- 
ordinate the subjects as much as might be 
possible under a different arrangement. In my 
opinion, the following plan would overcome this 
objection to a great extent. Besides interlocking 
the courses, this plan would also materially 
benefit the student who desires commercial train- 
ing for personal but not vocational use. 


First of all, a rearrangement of the courses 
would be necessary. Typing should be a sopho- 
more subject and only a one-year course. (Typing 
is generally taught to juniors now. Incidentally, 
sophomores do almost as well in my classes.) A 
passing speed of as low as 25 words a minute for 
a D grade can be given here, the only purpose of 
the course being to teach students to use the 
typewriter. This course would include both the 
vocational and personal-use students. In the 
junior year, shorthand should be introduced. 
This course should be taught so that it will aid 
students taking the course for either personal or 
business use. The first-year course should consist 
of intensive drill on the commonest words and 
speedy phrases and thorough coverage of the 
entire manual. A course of this type would be 
invaluable for personal-use students who desire 
shorthand for note taking in college. For the 
vocational or business students, this training 
would serve as a sound foundation for what is to 
follow in the senior year. 


At the end of the junior year, the personal-use 
students would be eliminated as they have had 
enough training to fulfill their needs. It would 
also be well to eliminate the lower quartile of the 
vocational students, suggesting other lines of 


activity in which they may have a chance of . 


success. With the remainder of the students, 
who might be called our true commercial students, 
the biggest change would be made. In the senior 
year, there would be no senior shorthand or 
senior typing, but a double-period course called, 
perhaps, stenography or office practice. 


During the first semester of this course, the 
double period could be used for a comprehensive 
review of the manual; introduction and use of 
speed studies; and introduction of new words, 
phrases, and sentences from a good dictation 
book. At the same time practice in typing should 
be maintained by drills and fifteen-minute speed 
tests at frequent intervals until the students are 


writing forty to fifty words a minute. Most of 
the first semester should be devoted to a sound 
intensive shorthand training. 


The second semester should be devoted to 
work similar to office procedure. A good office 
practice textbook should be the basis for this 
course. The work could be divided into budgets, 
and dictated at the beginning of each class 
session. Work of this type should include all 
styles of letters, statements, financial reports, 
business forms, legal work, duplicating, and 
filing. Or, instead of using the budget system, a 
different business might be studied every two 
weeks. Material taken from this particular busi- 
ness could be dictated and transcribed. For in- 
stance, collection agencies; department. stores; 
real estate, banking, insurance, telephone, and 
automobile businesses would all make interesting 
and practical topics to be studied in office practice 
work. 


A course of this type would eliminate the in- 


efficient system of copying budgets from printed 


letters and forms in a typing book. By substi- 
tuting interesting practical projects, the course 
would also eliminate monotonous daily practice 
in senior shorthand. Using these projects, very 
nearly all work would be transcribed from short- 
hand notes which is ideal practice in both short- 
hand and typing. 


To integrate bookkeeping with these subjects 
is more difficult. Bookkeeping is not generally 
taught in the sophomore year. I would suggest 
changing it to a senior subject. It would then be 
possible to teach “much of the material which is 
not understood by the ordinary tenth-grade 
student. 


In connection with exercises and sets, the 
student could be required to type all financial 
statements in an approved form. His knowledge 
of bookkeeping would be invaluable in office 
practice work, aiding him in understanding the 
work he is doing. 


If a plan such as this can be introduced into 
our commercial curriculum, I believe better 
prepared business students will be graduated 
because they have approximated in school the 
work into which they ate to go. The business 
men who hire our graduates will have a greater 
respect for our commercial courses. A neglected 
phase of our work, commercial studies for per- 
sonal use, will also be satisfied —Willard E. 
Pynn, Dodgeville High School. Dodgeville, Wis. 
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A First Lesson in Elementary Accounting 


The situation in a commercial college account- 
ing course is different from that found in high 
schools. Students in a commercial school do not 
all start at the same time. This means that each 
student must. be individually introduced to ac- 
counting. The following conversation describes 
briefly the method which we have used with 
success. 


Instructor: This book in accounting will be 
your guide and source of information and illus- 
trations. This workbook will give you an oppor- 
tunity to apply the theory in the textbook to 
practical accounting problems. Your first as- 
signment will be to read the text up to the point 
where it instructs you to fill out the first blank 
in the workbook. I shall come back after you 
have read these first few pages and then we can 
go over the material together. 


(Later) 


Instructor: You have learned that there are 
three major classes of accounts in accounting. 
What is meant by assets? 


StupEnT: Assets are anything which the business 
owns, such as cash or buildings. 


Instructor: What are liabilities? 


StupDEnT: Liabilities are the debts owed by the 
business. 


Instructor: What is proprietorship? 


StupENT: Proprietorship is the owner’s interest 
in the business. 


Instructor: You will learn accounting by what 
is called the “double-entry” system; that is, each 
entry is entered twice as it contains at least two 
elements. In earlier years the country storekeeper 
kept a “daybook” in which he entered the sales 
made to Farmer Jones and payments made by 
Mr. Jones. Such a system is hardly adequate for 
modern accounting. ‘This practice of entering 
each entry twice necessitates an equation. Using 
the three terms you have just defined, we have 
the fundamental equation of ASSETS =LIA- 
BILITIES+PROPRIETORSHIP. This shows 
that everything the business owns equals what it 
owes to creditors and to the proprietor. In a 
sense the business has two liabilities: to the credi- 
tors who have an “outside” equity in the busi- 
ness and to the owner who has an “inside” equity 
in the business. You will notice that there are 
two sides to the equation A=L+P. In account- 
ing the left-hand is called the “debit” side and 
the right-hand, the “credit” side. Now let us set 
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up three simple “T” ac- 
counts like those shown at 
the bottom of this page. 


On which side of the equa- 
tion do we find assets? 
StupENT: On the debit 
side. 


Instructor: Would you 
record increases in assets 


as debits or credits? if 


Stupent: According to Robert R. Barr 
the equation we record 
increases on the debit side, but it seems to me we 


should receive credit for our assets. 


Instructor: When assets do increase our interest 
in the business we do receive credit for them 
through the proprietorship account. You will 
remember that I said there are two sides to each 
entry. The term “debit” may be thought of for 
a moment as coming from debtor. Is a debtor 
one who owes you money, or one to whom you 
owe money? 


STUDENT: One who owes us money. 


INstRUcTOR: Would that be an asset or a lia- 
bility? 
StupenT: An asset. 


Instructor: Then you have another aid inre- 
membering to record increases in assets as debits. 
Decreases in assets would, of course, be just the 
opposite or credits. On which side of the equation 
do we find liabilities and proprietorship? 


StupEnT: On the credit side. 


Instructor: Then would you record increases 
in these accounts as debits or credits? 


StupEnt: As credits. 

Instructor: Yes, and you can remember that in 
another way, too, as we showed by the use of 
debtor—debit. Credit may be thought of as 
coming from “creditor.’’ Is a creditor one who 
owes you money or one to whom you owe money? 


STUDENT: One to whom we owe money. 
Instructor: Would that be an asset or a liability? 
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StupEnT: A liability. 


INsTRUCTOR: So we record increases in liabilities 
and proprietorship as credits and decreases in 
these accounts as debits. Our simple “T” ac- 
counts with the increases and decreases in these 
accounts now look like those shown at the top 
of this page. 

You will notice that increases in assets are debits, 
while increases in liabilities and proprietorship 
are credits. If you increase one side of the equa- 
tion on the debit side, increases on the other side 
will have to be credits as an equation must al- 
ways balance and the sum of all the debits must 
equal the sum of all the credits. 

In reading the first few pages of your book, 
you learned that proprietorship breaks down 
into income and expenses. What influence on 
proprietorship do these subdivisions have? 
STUDENT: Income increases proprietorship and 
expenses decrease it. 


Instructor: Then our proprietorship account 
breaks down like this: 


PROPRIETORSHIP 
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If income increases proprietorship, and we re- 
cord increases in proprietorship as credits, will 
you debit or credit income for increases? 
StuDENT: Credit income. 

Instructor: What would be the chief source of 
income in business? 

StupENT: Through sales. 

Instructor: Sales in trading and manufacturing 
concerns would consist of sales of commodities, 
while in a lawyer’s or doctor’s office sales would 
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consist of services. What effect do expenses have 
on proprietorship? 
STUDENT: They decrease proprietorship. 


Instructor: If expenses decrease proprietorship 
and we record decreases in proprietorship as 
debits, will you debit or credit expenses? 
StupENT: Debit expenses. 
Instructor: Our diagram showing the effect of 
income and expenses on proprietorship now looks 
like this: 

PROPRIETORSHIP 
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We could record all income from sales under 
proprietorship directly as credits and all expen- 
ditures for rent, salaries, light, heat and power, 
interest, depreciation as debits. This procedure 
would make the proprietorship account too bulky, 
and it would not permit us to classify our ex- 
penses so the owner could tell at a glance the 
amount of each type of expense. We can set up 
as many expense accounts as we need to give the 
owner the detailed information he desires. Our 
completed diagram showing the fundamental 
equation and the increases and decreases in the 
accounts looks like the one below. 

No matter how many subdivisions you will find 
in business in the classes of accounts, they will 
always follow the rules shown under the general 
classification of accounts. As the number of ac- 
counts increases in your study of accounting, if 
you will determine to which class each belongs, 
you will have no trouble in recording it as a debit 
or a credit.—Rolbert R. Barr, Erie Business College, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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An Analysis of “Challenges to Commercial Education” 


The editorials that have been published in THE BALANCE SHEET 
during the last two school years have been reprinted in Monographs 
21 and 23 under the general title, “‘Challenges to Commercial 


Education.’’ 


As a project during the summer session at Rider 


College, Trenton, New Jersey, R. M. Rockwell, head of the com- 
mercial department, Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls, New York, 


analyzed these two monographs. 


The results of Mr. Rockwell’s 


analysis are presented here. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. In making 
this review of opinions of educators 
and those interested in commercial 
education as given in Monographs 21 
and 23, it seemed evident that the 
opinions might properly be divided 
into six classifications. The criteria 
were thus established. 

The classifications are as follows: 
(1) challenges, (2) trends, (3) ideas 
(general), (4) content, (5) objectives, 
and (6) remedies. 


CHALLENGES. The most frequently 
expressed opinion under this heading 
was that of a need for meeting the de- 
mands of a changed economic society. 


Suggestions of a specific nature are: 


R. M. Rockwell 


1. Business has no bounds; it is the most 





Io. 


II. 


universal interest in the world. 


. Is high school now meeting the demands 


of a democracy? 


. Can business educators grasp the situa- 


tion and develop courses to meet the 
needs of contemporary business life? 


. Traditional courses are not meeting the 


needs of the community. 


. Business teachers must be better pre- 


pared. 


. Business education has its greatest op- 


portunity in the field of a business train- 
ing for all. 


. The average school is still ignorant of the 


demands of its community. 


. School departments supported by public 


funds must justify their existence by 
proving their practical value. 


. Business education must know the status 


and future prospects of its work. 
Business education must consider the fac- 
tor of some training for leisure. 

The increased enrollment is taken as jus- 
tification of commercial courses by some; 
it is viewed with alarm by others. 
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12. Changing conditions make bus- 
iness education a laboratory 
and a place for service. 

13. With decrease in vocational 
opportunities, we must find 
what preparation is proper. 

14. Demands of business for the 
mature worker in vocations is 
a factor that must be consid- 
ered by business educators. 


TRENDS. ‘Two general conclusions 
and several specific convictions are 
reached by these authorities on trends. 

The general conclusions are: 

1. There is a demand for a more 
general course of training to 
meet the needs of the world 

today. By some it is called “economic 
training’; by others, “social business”; 
and in some cases, “consumer education.” 


2. Traditional courses and training for spe- 


cific vocations are inadequate for present 
needs. 


The specific convictions are: 


I. 


Enrollment in commercial courses in- 
creased 77 per cent from 1922 to 1928 as 
compared with general secondary school 
increase of 34 per cent. 


. Junior employment in commercial occu- 


pations is disappearing. N. R. A. require- 
ments are further limiting this outlet. 


. A new type of higher school of learning 


(junior college) is needed to train and 
provide properly trained mature workers. 


. The tendency of administrators to shift 


unsuccessful pupils to a different field 
(often commercial) puts a burden of 
teaching misfits upon the commercial 
teacher. 


. Economic stress, closing of schools, cut- 


ting of appropriations, and curtailing of 
service endanger standards and morale, 
tend to put a further burden upon business 
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6. 


educational courses which have not been 
limited greatly as yet except by greater 
load and limited appropriations. 

There is a tendency to criticize the busi- 
ness teacher for failure to meet the needs 
of pupils and the community. 


. Overproduction in industry is possible. 


Overproduction in business education is 
not possible unless it is confined to too 
limited a field of specialized training. 


. Old objectives are obsolete; pupils must 


be prepared to function intelligently in 
their economic contacts. 


IDEAS. ‘The following are constructive ideas 
that are not classified under other headings: 


10. 


CONTENT. 


The youth of America, born in the midst 
of conditions making some form of par- 
ticipation in business unescapable, need 
to be taught the importance of business 
and the respect for its power. 


. The teachers of business subjects should 


find satisfaction in the fact that they can 
be of service to those pupils who are not 
always permitted to choose work in the 
fields where their major interests lie. 


. Business education will be fundamental 


and far-reaching in its future develop- 
ment if its leaders make it so. 


. Teachers must be alert to changing con- 


ditions. 


. The great multitude who are unfit for 


clerical occupations should be enrolled in 
courses for a better understanding and 
more efficient management of home, per- 
sonal, and farm affairs. 


. We must train leaders to be competent 


in order to deal with complex problems of 
today. 


. Our duty is to acquaint employers of 


business teachers with requirements and 
qualifications necessary in a_ business 
teacher. 


. Collective business foolishness of 1920 to 


1930 is a reflection of the kind of economic 
and business education which our schools 
offered during the previous decade. 
There should be (a) corrective classes for 
adjustment, (b) evaluation of guidance 
by survey in community, (c) a follow-up 
to determine adequacy of training. 
Business teachers must continue to im- 
prove their training. 


In these articles no attempt was 


made to deal spécifically with curricula, but as 
frequent references were made to changes and 


specific recommendations were quoted, the sub- 
stance of the recommendations is given. 


I. 


Fundamental principles of business should 
be given rather than a vast amount of 
detailed procedure. 


. All pupils should have the opportunity 


for those business courses imparting con- 
sumer-business education. 


. There should be less emphasis on tradi- 


tional subjects and more emphasis on the 
introduction of new subjects to meet con- 
ditions. 


. Dispense with foreign language, algebra, 


geometry, and perhaps some other re- 
quirements; include social studies, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and something for 
training for leisure. 


. Education should be provided for poten- 


tial consumers in buying, using business 
services, and investing safely. 


. There should be more merchandising 


courses, such as salesmanship, advertising, 
and marketing. 


. There should be more courses for back- 


ground, such as business law, business 
principles, personal accounting, and eco- 
nomic geography. 


. There should be less skills as preparation. 


g. Business training should be given for all 


10. 


II. 


12. 


14. 


pupils. At least one social-business sub- 
ject should be taken. 


The desire for typing by all pupils should 
be recognized. 


Enrich the bookkeeping course by less 
record keeping and more problems of 
administration in small businesses and 
personal affairs. 

Junior business training should retain its 
important place in the ninth year as a 
prevocational and social-business subject. 


. Beginning bookkeeping should be taught 


in the tenth or eleventh year for its non- 
vocational values. 


One of the major criteria for selecting 
courses will be the frequency with which 
the skill, knowledge, or understanding is 
used in contemporary life activities. 


OBJECTIVES. Reference to objectives by these 
educators seems to center around the change 
necessary in objectives to meet the changing con- 
ditions of the community. Some of the specific 
recommendations are as follows: 


I. 
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To make commercial graduates equal to 
more varied responsibilities, skill should 
be placed on ever higher levels. Add 





culture, breadth of outlook, and other 
mental and spiritual equipment. 

2. There should be limitation of enrollment 
in some business subjects, but extension 
of others to all the pupils. 


3. The problem of leisure must be met by 
the schools. 

4. Training should be provided for industrial 
and social security. 

5. Prevocational and social-business objec- 
tives should be taught during the first 
years of high school. Greater specializa- 
tion should be the aim during the last 
two years. 

6. Courses should be improved. Adapt busi- 
ness material to consumer education. 

7. Teachers should be prepared to handle 
integrated fields of interest as they appear. 


8. Emphasis should be placed on personal 
utility values as well as vocational values. 

g. There should be closer articulation be- 
tween teacher-personnel of the several 
curricula desirable. 

10. The principal purpose of business educa- 
tion is to train for vocational efficiency. 

11. Proper attitudes, appreciations, and un- 
derstandings should be developed. 

12. Teachers should revitalize the subject 
matter. 


13. There should be continued research to 
improve the standard of business educa- 
tion. 


14. To train pupils to become expert book- 
keepers and stenographers is a legitimate 
aim. 


REMEDIES. Most of these experts suggested 
remedies for the existing situations they men- 
tioned, and devices for improving the standard 
of business education. Some of the suggestions 
are as follows: 


1. Intelligent pupil placement, plus sound 
educational guidance from the kinder- 
garten, should prevent “dumping” and 
should help the child to find himself. 


2. Development of courses to add to pupils’ 
abilities to understand and enjoy our 
modern business society. 

3. Citizens, educators, and statesmen should 
join in building an educational system 
that is adequate to cope with training 
youth for intricate problems of today. 


4. Research should be conducted to deter- 
mine exact problems. Surveys and in- 
vestigations should be conducted to per- 
mit a balanced program. 
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5. The teacher must study his own problems. 


6. There should be a revolutionary expan- 
sion of commercial education to free it 
from the tradition of clerical vocational 
training. 

7. The intelligent participation of every 
commercial teacher in vocational guid- 
ance should be obtained. 

8. We should take stock of ourselves, our 
methods, our teaching materials, the kind 
and number of pupils we are training, 
and the demands of our community now 
and normally. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. In making this sum- 
mary, general conclusions of several or nearly all 
the educators have been mentioned under that 
heading, while in cases where one or two made 
the same comment in different words, they were 
listed under specific headings. 

It should be understood that no attempt has 
been made to reconcile all the opinions to one or 
two general opinions. This is manifestly impos- 
sible, because analysis of the statements will 
show that the personal opinion of each educator 
led him to stress certain factors, which in some 
cases were so dissimilar that they might almost 
be said to be opposed to each other. 

The value appears to be in obtaining the con- 
structive criticism of these eighteen authorities 
for the purpose of determining fields for further 
work and improvement in commercial education. 


New School in Harrisburg 


C. M. Thompson, owner 
of the Thompson School of 
York, Pennsylvania, 
recently purchased the 
equipment of the Beckley 
College, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. This school will 
be operated as a branch of 
the Thompson School. The 
director of the new branch 
is H. E. Bartow. 

Mr. Bartow has been on 
the faculty of the Peirce 
School of Philadelphia for 
seventeen years. He is 
widely known in commer- 
cial and educational fields. 
He is listed in ““Who’s Who in Education” as the 
author of books on business, economics, and 
religion. For many years he issued a weekly 














H. E. Bartow 


report on business conditions. This report was 
broadcast over many of the larger radio stations. 
His economic articles and business forecasts are 
carried in the daily papers. 
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Duties and Status of Heads of Commercial Departments in Ohio 


There are commercial departments in several 
thousand public high schools of the United States, 
yet there is little available literature dealing with 
the duties of heads or chairmen of commercial de- 
partments. This particular department has a 
position of importance in our school organization. 
Leadership and better organization are needed 
because of the rapid progress being made in 
commercial education. State supervision of 
commercial education is lacking now. Only a few 
of the states have directors or supervisors of 
commercial education. 


Because of the lack of information in the field 
of commercial education, I decided to make a 
local survey of Ohio in regard to the functioning 
of heads of commercial departments in the public 
high schools since this state has no director or 
supervisor of commercial education. 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this study was to 
solve two major problems: (1) What are the 
typical duties of the heads or chairmen of com- 
mercial departments in the high schools of Ohio? 
(2) What is the status of heads or chairmen of 


commercial departments in the high schools of 
Ohio? 


PROCEDURE. This.study represents 41 high 
schools in 31 cities with a population of more than 
15,000. Two questionnaires were used to secure 
the necessary information—one to the heads of 
the commercial departments, and the other to 
the principals of the schools. The questionnaire 
to the principals asked for general information; 
namely, number of pupils enrolled in each school, 
number of pupils enrolled in each commercial 
department, number of teachers on the faculty, 
length and number of recitation periods, amount 
of part-time work for pupils, average number 
of subjects offered. The questionnaire sent to the 
heads or chairmen asked for the following in- 
formation: duties, degrees, majors and minors, 
additional professional training, business ex- 
perience, teaching experience, salary, and sub- 
jects taught. 


SUMMARY. The typical plan of school or- 
ganization was the four-year plan. Approximately 
one-third of the pupils enrolled in the 41 schools 
were taking some commercial subjects. In 15 
schools more than 15 per cent of the faculty were 
commercial teachers. The median number of 
commercial teachers in each school was 8. More 
than the traditional subjects of shorthand, book- 
keeping, and typewriting were offered. 

Suggesting the equipment for the department 
was the duty which ranked the highest in /per- 
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formance. Ninety-seven per cent of the heads 
performed this duty. Next in frequency of per- 
formance was answering questionnaires and 
furnishing statistics; requisitioning supplies and 
equipment was third; studying causes of failure 
and individual differences, fourth; keeping an 
inventory of equipment, materials, and supplies, 
fifth; checking on wasteful duplication of subject 
matter, sixth; and directing the work of securing 
employment for graduates and undergraduates, 
seventh. Least in rank were preparing and ad- 
ministering the budget, doing demonstration 
teaching, recommending salary increases of 
teachers. Departmental meetings are called and 
directed by 60 per cent of the heads of depart- 
ments. Only 5 of the 41 heads did any demon- 
stration teaching. Approximately 47 per cent 
of the heads reporting did no classroom visiting. 
All except 5 of the heads had extracurricular 
activities assigned to them. More than one- 
half of the heads were ccnstructing and selecting 
tests which were used in the department. Not 
many administrative activities were wholly 
confined to the head or chairman, but he par- 
ticipated in the administration by recommending 
o1 suggesting. Approximately 63 per cent of the 
heads were responsible for the curriculum and 
school program. More -than two-thirds inter- 
viewed prospective teachers, but only 29.2 per 
cent recommended the appointment or dismissal 
of teachers. 


Seventy-five per cent of the heads or chairmen 
held bachelor’s degrees, and 3 heads, or 7 per 
cent, held masters’ degrees. The majors and 
minors taken in college leaned rather heavily 
toward academic training. The subjects most 
frequently taught by the heads or chairmen were 
bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand. The 
average teaching experience of the 41 heads was 
19 years. All but 9 of the heads reported some 
business experience. The average length of busi- 
ness experience of the 41 heads was three years. 
Sixty-three per cent of the heads received the 
maximum salary which ranged from $2,000 to 


$3,600. 


CONCLUsIoONS. As a result ot this study of the 
duties of heads or chairmen of commercial de- 
partments in the state of Ohio, the following 
conclusions seem warranted: 


That owing to their heavy teaching load, su- 
pervision plays a minor part in the day’s program 
of most of the heads of commercial departments 
in the various high schools. Heads or chairmen 
must have a knowledge of a wide range of com- 


(Concluded on page 136) 
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Gaining Experience Through the Business Laboratory 


In the school year 1933-34, Byron Cosby, business administrator of 
the Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Miss- 
ouri, acted as the temporary head of the department of commercial 
education. Under his supervision a business laboratory was organ- 
ized to give prospective teachers an opportunity to learn more 
about the actual operations of business offices. The following de- 
scription of results of the laboratory was prepared by Margaret 
O’Briant, a student in the class. 


For many years college students have been 
studying business procedures and functions, but 
little has been done to bring actual business expe- 
riences to the students. 

The commerce department of the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College has offered re- 
cently an experimental course in business labora- 
tory, which attempted to connect factual and 
theoretical knowledge of business with actual 
business procedure. The course was given by the 
business administrator of the college. Although 
a teacher for many years, he has been actively 
conversant with business affairs. The class was 
composed of senior students who were preparing 
to teach commerce. They wanted to understand 
how business operates from a practical stand- 
point. 

It was the aim of this course to aid in fulfilling 
the objectives of business education: (1) to show 
the significant role of business in modern eco- 
nomic life; (2) to lead to a more enlightened view 
of government; (3) to provide society with an 
informed and competent business management; 
(4) to give students an intelligent comprehension 
of social and economic problems and of their re- 
lationship to business activities; (5) to give a 
sense of the unity of economic life—that is, the 
social significance of every occupation; and (6) 
to prepare people for initial business positions. 

A manual with divisions—Personnel, Types 
of Business Organization, Finance, Office Man- 
agement, and Budget Making—was prepared 
and read as the course proceeded. The laboratory 
phase of the course consisted of observing and 
actually working in a bank, book store, hardware 
store, printing company, men’s clothing store, 
and department stores. Studies were made of the 
various systems of bookkeeping, systems of man- 
agement and salesmanship, cost computation, 
and advertising. In each case conferences were 
held with the owners or managers of the business 
establishments. Conferences were also held witha 
college president and a superintendent of schools. 
Each student acted in the capacity of an applicant 


for a position so that future conferences might be 
less difficult. 

The students observed the work in the dean’s 
office and the business administrator’s office of 
the college, in order to acquaint themselves with 
record keeping, filing, purchasing, and book- 
keeping. Each student, with the head of a divi- 
sion of the college, made a budget for the par- 
ticular division’s needs for the next biennium. 
Applications in writing were made for teaching 
and secretarial positions. 

Out-of-town visits to the Central Trust Com- 
pany, a state bank; offices of the state auditor, 
state purchasing agent, and state superintendent 
of schools at Jefferson City, Missouri; the Boone 
County National Bank and Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association at Columbia, Missouri; and the 
John Morrell Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, were 
particularly attractive and helpful because each 
office was larger than those visited locally. 

The class met several times during the course 
and discussed the topics in the manual. After 
completing a series of visits to a business house, 
each student met with the instructor and another 
student in the class and reported his observations 
of the business operations 

From observation of the functions of banks, 
both the small and large banks have a significant 
role in modern economic life. Through their 
services to business as holders of deposits and as 
lenders to individuals and great corporations, and 
through their relations to each other and to the 
central banks, it is inevitable that they should 
increase in importance in our economic system as 
money and credit in relation to business become 
more complicated. 

The work of the state government in connec- 
tion with state schools in making budgets and 
taking care of purchases and payments gave a 
more enlightened view of governmental activities 
and showed the importance of the state legisla- 
ture in creating departments and their functions. 

Business management varies with the size of 
the business concern and with the type—whether 
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corporation, partnership, or proprietorship. Man- 
agement may include careful study of every de- 
tail, or it may summarize departmental reports. 
After observing the work carried on in a partner- 
ship and a corporation, it was evident that 
greater interest and desire for a successful business 
were shown by those connected with the partner- 
ship than by those in the corporation, where no 
personal interest was felt and where advance- 
ment for the majority of workers was improbable. 

Observation of banks in relation to each other 
and to customers, business merchandising and 
selling, activities of governmental agencies in 
relation to the different departments of the state, 
and activities of private citizens in civic work 
gave a comprehension of social and economic 
problems and of their relationship to business 
operations. Friendly relations in business pro- 
cedure lessened the feeling that business is hard 
and grasping. 

Through observation ot the work of a banker, 
whether president or teller; store manager; owner; 
salesman; state official; bookkeeper; secretary; or 
stenographer, one understands how every occu- 
pation is socially significant and gives unity to 
economic life. 

A friendly acquaintance with superintendents 
of schools, business men in their places of business, 
and college officials will ultimately be of aid when 
preparing for initial business positions. ‘These 
contacts, without doubt, will make approaches 
and contacts more satisfactory. 

After these experiences in business procedure, 
business men do not seem inhuman, and business 
does not seem impossible to comprehend. 


New Principal of Massey College 


Louis Johnson, Jr., the 
former head of the commer- 
cial department of Castle 
Heights Military Academy, 
Lebanon, Tennessee, has 
been appointed principal of 
Massey Business College, 
Houston, Texas. 

Mr. Johnson received 
his training at Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute and 
later obtained a B. S. de- 
gree from Bowling Green 
Business University. In ad- 
dition he holds an LL.B. 
degree from Cumberland 
University and is a member 
of the Tennessee Bar. He has had practical 
business experience as a salesman and office 
manager. 





L. Johnson 


Two New Members of the American Institute 
Faculty 





R. Montgomery 


A. R. Graves 


E. O. Fenton, president of the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
recently announced two new additions to the 
faculty of the school. 

Ray Montgomery, formerly connected with 
the Camden Commercial College, Camden, New 
Jersey, has been appointed head of the account- 
ing department. Mr. Montgomery received his 
training at the Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green Business University, and lowa 
State University. For several years he was head 
of the accounting department at Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Mr. Montgomery’s wide experience, both in 
the educational field and in the business world, 
will be of value to him in administering the 
accounting department in one of the largest 
business schools in the Middle West. 

Archie M. Graves, formerly of Illinois, has 
been appointed assistant in the accounting de- 
partment of the American Institute. Mr. Graves 
is a graduate of the University of Illinois and 
has had several years’ teaching experience in 
the Illinois public schools. For some years he 
was accountant for a large highway construction 
company in Illinois and Missouri. 

Mr. Graves’ many friends will be glad to 
hear of his appointment. His extensive training 
and experience will make him a valuable addi- 
tion to the faculty of his school. 


Teacher Training 


The National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Atlantic City on February 23. 
This coincides with the date of the meeting of 
the National Education Association, Department 
of Superintendence. 
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Masses Need Better Knowledge of Economic and 


Commercial Life 


Few commercial teachers were fortunate enough to hear 
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the worth-while address of John Dickinson, assistant 
secretary of commerce of the United States. He delivered 
an address before the annual dinner of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., on July 5. The following is 
an abstract of his address taken from the “‘News Bulletin’’ 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers, October, 1934. 


Until the mass of our educated people have a 
better knowledge of the facts of our economic 
and commercial life, we cannot hope to have 
more intelligent policies pursued by private busi- 
ness or more effective and far-sighted government 
action in the field of economic regulation. 


In the field of education during the past half 
century we have been awakening to the necessity 
of making people acquainted with the world in 
which they live. We have made great strides in 
this direction; but when we witness the reactions 
of public opinion to many of the most critical 
public issues of the day, we must recognize how 
much still remains to be done. All education, 
and particularly education in commercial and 
economic subjects, should aim at inculcating the 
habit of arriving at conclusions and opinions only 
on the basis of facts and on the basis of the widest 
body of facts available. 

I know of no subjects better adapted to em- 
phasize the importance of this habit than com- 
mercial and economic subjects, and yet there 
are no subjects where the habit is less followed 
than in the economic thinking of educated people. 
Accordingly, it is vital that somewhere in our 
educational process those of our people who have 
educational opportunities should be brought to 
know the tacts about our commercial and eco- 
nomic life before they indulge in theories and 
generalizations. 

Only on the basis of such knowledge are we 
in a position to speculate about individualism, 
and socialism, and national self-sufficiency. On 
the basis of such knowledge we will then find 
that these catchwords of popular discussion often 
fail us and have little light to shed on the solution 
of great national problems. 

It is frequently asserted that commercial and 
economic subjects are vocational and material- 
istic in character and have no proper place in 
that kind of education which is designed to make 
broadminded men and good citizens. Unfortu- 
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nately, this charge contains an element of truth 
in the way such subjects are often taught but, 
properly imparted, such education is the key to 
an understanding of modern life, and an essential 
ingredient of national progress. 

Commercial and economic education is the 
gateway to an understanding of the two essential 
truths of our time, upon which the maintenance 
of our modern civilization depends: first, the 
great truth of the interdependence of all the 
elements in our complex economic system, labor, 
capital, agriculture, distributors, and financial 
institutions; and, second, the great truth of the 
essential interdependence of nations. 

Vocational education is not to be despised. 
In one sense, if properly conducted, it is the 
most effective and valuable of all types of educa- 
tion. Men who are fitting themselves for the 
place which they are to fill in the real world are 
closer to what they are learning and realize its 
importance and significance for them far more 
deeply than men who are preparing themselves 
for a supposed culture the meaning and signifi- 
cance of which they do not understand. 

What we need is better and broader vocational 
education which looks beyond the mere inculca- 
tion of technics to an understanding of what the 
technic is for and what relation the making of a 
man’s own living bears to the world in which he 
lives. In this sense we cannot have too much 
vocational education and particularly we cannot 
have too much education in commercial and 
economic subjects. 

* . * 


South Dakota 


The commercial section of South Dakota Ed- 
ucational Association will have a luncheon meet- 
ing in Hughitt Hotel on November 26 and a 
round-table discussion in the high school on 
November 27. Clay D. Slinker of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Merle Trickey of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, will be the speakers. 
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An Appraisal of Junior Business Training 
(Continued from page 113) 


covered should be presented to them not from 
the vocational aspect but with the thought of 
assisting them to acquire information and knowl- 
edges which they need now in order to “consume” 
most efficiently the services under discussion. 


10. The teachers charged with the responsi- 
bility for teaching junior business training should 
keep informed of the latest developments, both 
in business as well as in education. Individual 
research should be instituted, and time devoted 
to the reading of literature, not only as it pertains 
to junior business training but also to education 
in general. 


If teachers of business subjects believe in 
the merits of junior business training as a separate 
course and believe it should be continued as a 
separate course and taught by them and in the 
commercial department, it is imperative that 
everything which concerns itself with the subject 
should be scrutinized carefully, and justifiable 
changes should be made. 


A worth-while service can be rendered the 
teachers of junior business training if some 
reader will compile a complete and annotated 
bibliography dealing with the subject. 


New Head of Department at 
Brigham City, Utah 


Miss Flora Hansen has 
been appointed head of the 
commercial department of 
Box Elder High School, 
Brigham City, Utah, Miss 
Hansen is fully qualified 
for the position she holds. 

After majoring in com- 
merce at the University of 
Utah, she began teaching 
commercial subjects at 
Vernal, Utah, under the 
principalship of W. A. 
Paxton. 

Her varied business ex- 
perience, coupled with her 
experience as a commercial 
instructor and some three years’ teaching aca- 
demic English, has especially fitted her for her 
present position. She has kept close watch of 
the trends in education. Box Elder High School 
is to be congratulated upon this appointment. 

Miss Hansen is now in the field of work for 
which she is especially fitted. 

Mrs. Clara West is assisting Miss Hansen in 
the work of the department. 





Flora Hansen 








SOUTH-WESTERN 


New York 


Cincinnati 





Order law tests 


Prices Reasonable 


Tests are available for the second and third edi- 
tions of COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters and 
Pomeroy — ten tests in the series for the second 
edition and eight tests in the series for the third 
edition — 24 cents and 16 cents a set respec- 
tively. These tests can be used with any standard 
textbook. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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— for the approval given to the new — 


20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 
By BAKER —- PRICKETT — CARLSON 


Even our most optimistic expectations and hopes were ex- 
ceeded. The new 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, with the combined social and vocational 
objectives, has met with instantaneous approval. More than 
1,800 schools, with an enrollment of almost a quarter of a 
million bookkeeping students, have already ordered the new 
book. During the early fall months presses were running 
twenty-four hours a day to supply schools. This is a definite 
indication that teachers, principals, and superintendents 
have cast their approval on a book that introduces general 
social values along with the practical vocational values. 
The construction of this book has been a partnership affair 
between teachers and the company. We thank you for your 
cooperation and approval. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO.—Specialists in Business Education 
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Convention of Southern Business Teachers 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
will be held in the Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, 
Tennessee, on November 29-December 1, in- 
clusive. The activities will start on Thursday 
evening, November 29. 

An unusually strong program has been pro- 
vided. Speakers of national reputation in the 
fields of business education, economics, and 
commerce have been secured. Educational ex- 
hibits of unusual interest to business teachers 
will be available. Inspiration, information, and 
pleasure will be in abundance for all. 


Some of the well-known speakers are as follows: 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone, head of the commercial 
teachers’ division of the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, will address the convention on the subject 
“National Recovery in Business Education.” 

Dr. Albert S. Keister, professor of economics 
of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, a national bank 
director, a member of the City Council, and a 
well-known author and writer, will lecture on the 
subject, “Some Economic Problems of the New 
Deal.” 

Dr. John R. Gregg, president of Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, will be the banquet speaker. 

Professor M. E. Studebaker, president of the 
department of business education of the National 
Education Association, will discuss the problems 
faced by business education. 

Professor Paul A. Carlson, director of com- 
mercial education of the State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, and Dr. William R. 
Odell of the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, will conduct a forum 
on “The High School Curriculum.” 

Dr. J. H. Dodd, head of the commerce depart- 
ment of State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, will use as his subject, “The Social 
Implications of Business Education.” 

Dr. W. D. Cocking, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Nashville, Tennessee, will 
discuss “Business Education From the Stand- 
point of a State Superintendent.” 


Mr. Bowser Goes to New Jersey 
Harry M. Bow- 


ser, who for sev- 
eral years was 
head of the com- 
mercial depart- 
ment in the high 
school at Kittan- 
ning, Pennsyl- 
vania, resigned 
this fall to accept 
a position in the 
high school at 
Westfield, New 
Jersey. Mr. Bow- 
ser assumed his 
new duties on 
September 24. 

While Mr. Bowser was at Kittanning, he 
added several innovations to the commercial 
curriculum. He was particularly successful in 
sponsoring courses in salesmanship, merchan- 
dising, and marketing. His popularity among 
business people helped him to organize effective 
cooperative courses in selling. An article of his 
appeared in the September, 1934, issue of THE 
BatanceE SHEET. Although Mr. Bowser is rela- 
tively young, he has contributed a good many 
worth-while articles and studies to commercial 
education. 





Harry M. Bowser 


Arkansas Valley Meeting 

The Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers 
Club met in the Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, on 
October 6. The next meeting will be held in 
Wichita on March 16, 1935. Officers of the asso- 
ciation are: president, L. J. Bounous, East High 
School, Wichita; vice president, H. S. Miller, 
East High School, Wichita; secretary-treasurer, 
Nora S. Stosz, North High School, Wichita. 

George Powers, a local attorney, delivered 
an address on “Commercial Law in’ High 
Schools.” Thurman Hill, another local attorney, 
delivered an address on “The Changing Business 
World.” An interesting discussion was led by 
L. E. Wilbur, East High School, Wichita. 








Commercial Teachers Will Meet in Richmond, Virginia 


The commercial teachers of Virginia will meet 
in the House of Delegates, State Capitol in 
Richmond, Virginia, on Friday, November 30. 
The meeting is scheduled from 2:00 to 4:00 P. M. 
Officers of the commercial section of the Virginia 
Education Association are as follows: President, 
H. A. Hawkins, Maury High School, Norfolk; 
vice president, Bailey Tucker, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond; secretary-treasurer, 


Hettie R. Gibbs, Maury High School, Norfolk. 

Two speakers will appearonthe program. The 
topics and the speakers are as follows: ‘The 
Teaching of Skill Subjects in the Commercial 
Curriculum”— Harold H. Smith, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York; “Recent Trends in 
Commercial Education”— Clyde B. Edgeworth, 
supervisor of commercial education, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 
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The Tri-State Commercial Education Association 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation held its fall meeting in Pittsburgh on 
October 12-13. This association draws members 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia. It 
has already developed into one of the most im- 
portant associations of commercial teachers in 
the United States. The average attendance of 
the last three meetings has been over 500. 

Headquarters for the meeting were in Webster 
Hall and Frick Training School. A special pro- 
gram of entertainment was started at 8:00 P. M. 
on Friday evening, October 12, preceding the 
opening of the exhibits. The business and pro- 
fessional programs began on Saturday at 9:30 
A. M. and ended at 2:00 P. M. in time for the 
football game between the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the University of Southern California. 

There were six sectional programs with a 
chairman in charge of each section. The following 
is a summary of the programs and speakers: 


SECTION I — Shorthand and Typewriting 


Chairman: Lillian Minehart, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh 


Shorthand Speaker: Louis A. Leslie, The Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York 
Typewriting Speaker: Lucile Stewart, West 
Technical High School, Cleveland 
SECTION II — Commercial Education Admin- 
istration and Vocational Guidance 


Chairman: H. E. Sharp, Boys’ Work Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., Pittsburgh 


Commercial Education Administration Speaker: 


P. L. Salsgiver, High School, Indiana, Pa. 
Vocational Guidance Speaker: W. L. Moore, 








Heads of Commercial Departments 
(Continued from page 129) 


mercial subjects, because of the various subjects 
offered in the commercial departments which 
thev supervise. There does not appear to be much 
uniformity of activities among the schools. In 
the general administration of the school and the 
selection of the commercial teaching staff, the 
heads or chairmen have limited authority. Most 
of the heads or chairmen appear to be well 
qualified for the position which they are holding 
with regard to experience and protessional train- 
ing. Experience in teaching and in business ap- 
pears to be almost prerequisite for the position 
of head or chairman of a commercial department 
in the schools of Ohio.—Thelma E. Armagost, 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 





principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland 
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SECTION III — Junior Business Education and 
Penmanship 
Chairman: Lettie J. Strobell, penmanship super- 
visor, Pittsburgh 
Junior Business Training Speaker: Harry I. 
Good, director of commercial education, 


Buffalo 


. enmanship Speaker: Dr. Clyde H. Garwood, 
principal, John M. Conroy School, Pittsburgh 


SECTION IV — Commercial Law and Eco- 
nomics 
Chairman: Robert E. Crawford, High School, 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Commercial Law Speaker: Kennard E. Good- 
man, John Marshall Law School, Cleveland 


Economics Speaker: Forest Henderson, Pea- 


body High School, Pittsburgh 


SECTION V — Bookkeeping and Business 
Arithmetic 
Chairman: W. B. Elliott, president, Elliott School 
of Business, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Bookkeeping Speaker: J. W. Baker, president, 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati 


Business Arithmetic Speaker: John K. Cox, 
Elliott School of Business, Wheeling, W. Va. 


SECTION VI — Salesmanship and Business 
English 
Chairman: J. M. Baltzer, Duffs-Lron City College, 
Pittsburgh 
Salesmanship Speaker: Alice Dickson, Erie 
Commercial School, Erie, Pa. 
Business English Speaker: F.H. Sumrall, head 
of department of commerce, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. 





Who Should Study Bookkeeping? 
(Continued from page 115) 

our class. He should be guided before he gets 

into the class. 

In senior high school, are we not content to 
say to youth: “Here is what we offer. With 
your knowledge plus what you have acquired 
from some try-out and exploratory courses in 
junior high school—now choose these subjects or 
those.” Does youth know what he is choosing? 
If education is a continuous process, then should 
not guidance be continuous? Merely because 
a subject 1s offered in the public secondary school 
and the fact that some boy or girl wants to take 
that subject is no positive reason that the school 
should permit him to take it!—Louts D. Huddleston, 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


President Edward M. Hull of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation has recently 
announced plans for a convention in Chicago on 
December 26-29, inclusive. The headquarters 
will be in the Hotel Stevens. The committees 
that are making plans for the convention are as 
follows: 


LOCAL COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS 
AND FLOOR DIRECTOR: 


Chairman: Paul Moser, president, Moser College, 
Chicago 


BANQUET COMMITTEE: 


Chairman: H. J. Holm, Gregg School, Chicago; 
Associate Chairmen: Paul Moser, president, Moser 
College, Chicago, and James L. Holtsclaw, High 
School of Commerce, Detroit 


HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE: 


Chairman: George E. McClellan, president, 
Littleford-Nelson School of Commerce, Cincin- 
nati; Associate Chairman: J. F. Fish, president, 
Northwestern Business College, Chicago 


The chairman of the Hospitality Committee 
will appoint a host and a hostess and nine 
additional members to serve on the committee 
on Wednesday, another group to serve on 


Thursday, and still another group to serve on 
Friday. 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE: 


Chairman: Bruce F. Gates, president, Gates Col- 
lege, Waterloo, lowa; Associate Chairman: Mrs. 


Floy E. Gates 


EXHIBITS COMMITTEE: 


Chairman: Bruce F. Gates, president, Gates Col- 
lege, Waterloo, lowa 


The chairman of the Local Committee will 
set up the following special committees: In- 
formation Committee, Visitation Committee, 
Dancing Program Committee, and Music 
Program Committee. 


The Federation is sponsoring a yearbook. 
The committee appointed by the president to 
publish the yearbook is as follows: Literary 
Editor, Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit; Publication Editor, Bruce F. Gates; 
Depository and Sales Agent, J. Murray Hill, 
vice president, Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ky. 

The topic of the yearbook will probably be 
“The National Business Education Outlook.” 
’very member who has paid his $2.00 member- 


ship fee is entitled to a copy of the current issue 
of “The Outlook.” 











FOR MODERN 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


Here is a book that is recommended for 
a general course in office practice. The 
purpose of the course is to correlate the 
knowledge gained in previous courses 
and acquaint the student with the addi- 
tional information that is needed by a 
student who is preparing to enter an 
office position. Available with or with- 
out a workbook. 

















SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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A Series of Commercial Charts. Five charts 
consisting of a work sheet, two financial statements, 
six business forms, four forms of letters, and four 
methods of filing are available for visual aids in 
teaching commercial courses. You may mark on 
these charts with pencil, ink, crayon, or chalk. The 
charts can be erased or washed. Each chart is fas- 
tened on a patented holder that can be attached 
above the blackboard. The charts can be rolled 
out of the way when not needed or pulled down in 
front of the blackboard when used. They are guar- 
anteed against cracking or tearing. Single charts 
$7.50; or a complete set $35. For information write 
C. J. Elson, Danville High School, Danville, Indiana. 


Teaching Beginners How to Typewrite and 
Correct? Shorthand Technique. A teachers’ 
guide to the use of educational films for instruction 
in typewriting and shorthand. Two films were an- 
nounced last year by the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Washington. These Elms were pre- 
pared by Eleanor Skimin and Ethel Wood. One 
film is for teaching typewriting, and the other for 
teaching shorthand. The teachers’ guide was pre- 
pared by these two authors. It isa printed book- 
let of 35 pages, containing instructional technique 
for the use ps the films. Single copies of the teachers’ 
guide may be obtained for 50 cents from the School 
of Business Administration, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington. 


Suggestions for Preparing Courses of Study 
in Shorthand. State of California, Department 
of Education Bulletin No. 7, April 1, 1934. The 
purpose of this bulletin is to bring to school admin- 
istrators and shorthand teachers a guide for the 
shorthand course of study. The course of study is 
not based on any particular system. It applies 
equally well to all systems. It also contains a com- 
prehensive bibliography on the more popular sys- 
tems of shorthand. For information write Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California. 


Individualized Training Methods for Office 
Workers. Vol. III, No. 2, of a series of publications 
of the University of Minnesota Press, published by 
the Employment Stabilization Research Institute. 
This 123-page printed book deals with a demonstra- 
tion of individualized training methods for modern 
office workers. It was prepared under the guidance 
of Edward G. Eriksen of the University of Minne- 
sota. It touches upon such courses of study as 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, business Eng- 
lish, and office practice. Single copies $1.00. The 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 


LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


The Financial Section of a Newspaper. By 
C. Norman Stabler, financial editor, New York 
Herald Tribune. Printed 1933. A 54-page pamphlet 
for reference purposes in high school and college 
teaching. It provides a concise but reasonably com- 
prehensive presentation of the information that 
everyone should have in order to understand the 
financial pages of a newspaper. It touches upon 
stock markets, the monetary system, foreign ex- 
change, financial statements, and business barome- 
ters. Single copies $1.00. New York Herald Tribune, 
230 West 4Ist Street, New York City. 


National Council of Business Education— 
Its Purpose, Plan, and Program. An 8-page 
printed booklet that explains the functions of the 
National Council of Business Education. Officers 
of commercial teachers’ associations may obtain 
copies of this booklet from the secretary of the 
a Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, 

hio. 


Vocations for Women. By Adah Peirce, dean 
of women and assistant professor of sociology in 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. This is a compre- 
hensive 300-page book bound in cloth. It is thorough 
and detailed in the analysis of the vocational oppor- 
tunities open to women. Particular emphasis is 
placed on the social service vocations and the busi- 
ness vocations. It is designed as a possible text- 
book for orientation courses on the junior college 
level. Price $2.00. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Business Education in a Changing Social 
and Economic Order. The seventh yearbook of 
the Eastern Commerical Teachers Association. This 
463-page printed book should be added to every 
teachers’ library. It contains all the addresses of 
the speakers on the programs on the 1934 spring 
program. The book is divided into four parts as 
follows: Part I, Social and Economic Forces as They 
Have Affected Business Education in the Past; Part 
II, Our Changing Social and Economic Order—A 
Challenge to Business Educators; Part III, How the 
Classroom Teacher May Develop Social and Eco- 
nomic Understandings; Part IV, Miscellaneous. 
Single copies $2.50. Arnold M. Lloyd, 1200 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Invention of the Typewriter — Dicta- 
tion Facts No. 1. This is the first of a series of 
dictation pamphlets available to schools as a service 
of Remington Rand, Incorporated. For additional 
information in regard to these dictation leaflets, 
address Remington Rand, Inc., 465 Washington 


. Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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Testing in Office Practice 
(Continued from page 110) 


Fitinc Test. Prepared by Scott Co. Publisher: 
C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago, III. 


One form. For instructions, see Scott and 


| Clothier’s “Personnel Management.” Cost: 
$5.60 for 25; $16.80 for roo. 
I. E. R. Generar Ciericat Tests. Publisher: 


Institute of Educational Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Ten tests. Cost: 7 cents each. 


CiericaL Test K. Prepared by Eugene J. Benge. 
Publisher: C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago, III. 
One form. Cost: 25 for $5.00; 100 for $15.00. 
Instructions and tables, 45 cents. Scoring sten- 
cils, set of 3, 65 cents. 


ALPHABETICAL Fitinc. Publisher: Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration, Chicago, IIl. 


Ten sets of tests (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10); 
sets I, 2, and 7 have been mimeographed. Pack- 
age of 25, including norms and scoring stencils, 
$1.25 net (postage extra); in large quantities, 
2% cents net a copy. Sample copy of any 
mimeographed set, 10 cents, postpaid. 


Crark Letrer Writinc Test. Prepared by 

F. Leslie Clark. Publisher: Public School Pub- 

lishing Co., Bloomington, IIl. 
This test checks the student’s knowledge of cor- 
rect form in writing social and business letters. 
One form. Cost: $3.00 for 100 copies, or 4 
cents a copy in smaller quantities, plus postage. 
Four direction folders (2 cents each) are fur- 
nished free with roo tests. Sample sei (test and 
direction folder), 15 cents, postpard. 


Junior Cierx. Publisher: Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration, Chicago, IIl. 
Set A. Cost: lots of § or less, 20 cents a set; 
lots of 100 or more, 8 cents a set. Set of scoring 
stencils, $1.50. 


L. B. Instruction Course 1n Fiuinc. Pub- 
lisher: Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Set of 3 tests: test No. 1 — 20-period course, 
test No. 2 — 40-period course, test No. 3 — 80- 
period course. Given free. 


Senior Account Cierx. Publisher: Bureau of © 

Public Personnel Administration, Chicago, Ill. 
Sets A and B. Cost: in lots of 5 or less, 20 cents 
a set; in lots of 100 or more, 8 cents. Set of 
scoring stencils, $1.50. 








Many of your graduates will become 
retail clerks ... train with 


Fundamentals of Retail Selling 
by WALTERS and ROWSE 


Census surveys and graduate surveys prove Prgxeen == A: 

that a large percentage of graduates of sec- Ss Ai Z Ae == aad 
ondary schools are engaged in retail selling Ww Ne ; 2 teem: onal 
occupations. Give your students a com- - nh% } 


petitive advantage by training them in the 
fundamentals that will help them to be 


successful in retail selling jobs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. J \ 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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Who? Me! 
Teacher: “Correct this sentence: ‘It was me that 
spilt the ink’.” 
Pupil: “It wasn’t me that spilt the ink.” 
6 a 7 
At Least 
The doctor’s little daughter opened the door to the 
caller. 
“Is the doctor at home?” asked the latter. 
“No, sir,”” said the child, “he’s out at the moment 
performing an appendectomy.” 
The caller smiled. 
“T say,” he said, “that’s a very big word for a little 
girl like you. Do you know what it means?” 
The girl nodded. 
“Oh, yes,” came the reply, “it means $125.” 
e . o 
Hybrid 
Two boys were talking about the accomplishments 
of their fathers, and little Bill said, “My father is an 
Eagle, an Elk, a Moose, and a Lion.” 
Mickey said: ““What’s it cost to see him?” 
* & * 


Not So Dumb 


He had purchased a parrot, which was rather a 
young bird, and was trying to teach it to talk. He walked 
close to the cage and said in a loud, clear voice: 

“Hello! Hello! Hello there! Hello!” 

He yelled until tired, the parrot paying no attention 
to him. But when the man stopped for breath, the 
parrot opened one eye and said, “‘Line’s busy.” 

* e * 


It Works Fine 


Hubby and friend wife were going over the family 
budget. Frequently he ran across an item “H. O. K. 
$3,” another, “‘H. O. K. $7.” 

“My dear,” he said, “what is this H. O. K.?” 

“Heaven Only Knows,” she replied. 

oo * e 


Simple 


He: “She tells me she walks all the way to business 
every morning for the sake of her complexion.” 


She: “Yes. She saves enough on bus fares to buy 
the stuff.” 
. + e 


What More Could It Ask? 


She: “Are you doing anything for that cold?” 
He: “Sure; I sneeze whenever it wants me to.” 
. * 


. 
Pound Cakes, Eh! 


Johnnie was gazing at his one-day-old brother, who 
lay squealing and yelling in his cot. 

“Has he come from Heaven?” inquired Johnnie. 

“Yes, dear.” 


“No wonder they put him out.” 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Just Like That 
“Do you have any trouble with ‘shall’ and ‘will’? ” 
“No; my wife says, ‘You shall,’ and I say ‘I will.’ ” 
- o a 
Indiscretion Is Good 
Laundress: “I couldn’t come yesterday, Miss Jones. 
I had such a pain.” : 
Mistress: ““What was it, Melissa, dyspepsia?” 
Laundress: ‘‘Well, ma’am, it was something I eat; 
the doctor called it acute indiscretion.” 
* = e 


No! It’s the Other One 


Woman driver: “Will you please tell me if this is the 
third turn to the right after the left turn at the second 
cross roads?” 

. e . 
Just Plain Lucky 

They were discussing the new typist. 

‘What do you think of her?” asked the manager. 
“How is she doing her work?” 

The chief clerk looked a little doubtful. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said, “but she spells 
atrociously.” 

“Really,” said the manager, “she must be pretty 
good. I’m sure J couldn’t spell it.” 

o = . 
There Oughta Be a Law 

“Dear me,” said the absent-minded professor as he 
fell down the stairs, “I wonder what is making all that 
racket!” 

* co 


a 
The Color Scheme 


A little girl, three years old, was asked what kind 
of ice cream she would like to have. After hesitating a 
few minutes she replied, ‘““I think vanilla would look 
best on my dress.” 

* * os 
Wise Johnny 

Teacher: “Johnny, how old is a person who was 

born in 1894?” 


Johnny: “Man or woman?” 


Just Fussy. That’s All 

Voice from Above: “Drop that anchor!” 

Boob Aboard Ship: “Say, no one’s touching the 
darn old anchor.” 

e e a 
Days and Daze 

“How did the wedding come off?” 

“Fine—until the minister asked the bride if she 
would obey her husband.” 

‘What happened then?” 

“She replied, ‘Do you think I’m crazy?’ and the 
groom, who was in a sort of daze, replied, ‘I do.’ ” 
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Here are 


ways to emphasize 
consumer values in salesmanship— 





WALTERS’ 
FUNDAMENTALS 
i - adamentals of SALESMANSHIP 


é Salesmanship ; 
oy Salesmans™ emphasizes consumer values in 


the following ways: 






1. Through a careful analysis 
of the quality and the selling 
points of products. 


2. Through a study of motives, 
appeals, and influences in buying. 


3. igen training in “‘service’’ 
selling and the avoidance of “‘high- 
pressure selling. 


4. Through stressing the importance 
of courtesy and high ethical standards. 


5. Through a study of consumer 
habits, needs, and viewpoints. 











This book is proving popular because it recognizes: first, the fact that everyone is 
required to sell his own services or some product; and second, the fact that successful 
selling depends upon a mutually satisfactory relation between the buyer and the seller. 
The fact that this book develops the practical aspects of salesmanship strengthens its 
value as a teaching device in ‘‘buymanship.”” It is available with or without a work- 
book. A manual is furnished free to each teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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FOR SALE — TYPEWRITING FILM 


A film entitled ‘‘Teaching Beginners How to 
Typewrite’’ was announced in THE BALANCE 
SHEET last year. The film has been revised. The 
new price is $30. Size: W. S. C. 16 mm film. For 
information write School of Business Adminis- 
tration, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


A man of mature age, with twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience teaching 20th Century Bookkeeping and kindred 
subjects, wants a position on the Pacific Coast. Has 
specialized in penmanship. Is a graduate of Zanerian 
Art College, Columbus, Ohio. Is considered strong as a 
solicitor. Available by January 1. Address, No. 51. 





Married man, 39, is graduate of high school. Has had 
three years’ college education and ten years’ experience 
~ + and teaching. What can you offer? Address, 

o. 52. 





Business college man, thoroughly experienced as 
commercial teacher and manager of accredited schools, 
desires to change positions at once. Experienced in 
handling large classes. Will buy interest later if satis- 
factory in every way. Address, No. 53. 





Position wanted by lady teacher who has excellent 
record and experience. Can teach any of the commercial 
subjects. Address, No. 54, 





One of America’s leading penmen and business edu- 
cators is open for immediate engagement to teach 20th 
Century Bookkeeping. Gregg shorthand, and penman- 
ship. as managerial ability and experience. Holds 
Ph. B. and M. Pd. degrees. Address, No. 55. 





Man prefers public school work. Has three M. A. 
degrees, also graduate of Gregg School and Zaner-Bloser. 
Experience in the largest city schools. Address, No. 56. 





Single man, 28, desires position in public or private 
school system. Is a graduate of New York University 
and has B. S. and M. A. degrees in education. Has had 
eight years of business experience and one year of teach- 
ing experience in New York City public school system. 
Has taught bookkeeping, business training, commercial 
geography, and commercial arithmetic. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address, No. 57. 





Experienced lady accountant and stenographic- 
secretarial instructor desires to make a permanent con- 
nection with a first-class and responsible business school. 
Has had four years’ successful experience in commercial 
school teaching. Address, No. 58. 





Experienced and capable commercial schoolman is 
available for position as salesman, assistant manager, 
or manager of a good commercial school. Has specialized 
in the sate of tuition and can produce results in a school 
that is worth while. Can furnish abundant references 
as to character, honesty, and ability. Address, No. 59. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Field man desires position with high-grade business 
college. Several years’ experience; accustomed to keen 
na” imma producer. Wishes city territory. Address, 

o. 68. 





I want to make a connection with a Southern school 
for four months from December 1, either as field repre- 
—- or instructor. First-class references. Address, 

0. 69. 





Man with twenty years’ experience in private school 
work will buy school, interest in school, or will teach. 
Can teach all commercial subjects including shorthand 
and accounting. Has college and business college de- 
grees. What have you? Address, No. 70. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Man and wife, preferably with degrees, who are hus- 
tlers, good solicitors, and absolutely reliable, may secure 
a good small business college in south central state on 
attractive terms. Very low expenses. Address, No. 60. 





FOR SALE: A commercial school located in one of 
the best farming and manufacturing centers of the 
South. School has been established eleven years. Eighty 
students in attendance paying on monthly plan. If 
a in a paying school, investigate this. Address, 

o. 61, 





WANTED: Someone with a little agent to take half 
interest in a good, growing business college in the South. 
Address, No. 62. 





FOR SALE: Controlling interest at inventory value 
in long-established commercial school in leading Pacific 
Coast city. On paying basis; increasing enrollments. 
Excellent opportunity for experienced schoolman or 
woman. Address, No. 63. 





A small well-established school for sale. Location is 
A-1. Equipment is in good condition and overhead is 
very low. Excellent school for man and wife. Price right 
for quick sale. Address, No. 64. 





FOR SALE: The only commercial school in the thriv- 
ing county seat of Ohio’s richest agricultural district. 
Located in center of excellent territory, surrounded by 
many potential prospects. Surprisingly low operating 
costs. Price asked is very low. Will arrange for interview 
with financially interested person. Address, No. 71. 


Will sell all or half interest in well-established school 
located in fast-growing Southern city. School has good 
reputation and is showing a nice profit. Owner is uni- 
versity professor in another state and does not care for 
the responsibility. Small cash investment to responsible 
person. Address, No. 72. 








FOR SALE: High-grade business college in California. 
Established in 1880. Hundreds of the graduates are 
holding responsible positions. New location; five rooms 
and two-room apartment to go with college, although 
not connected. Reasonable. Address, No. 73. 


FOR SALE: Long-established business college in 
healthful location in New York. No competition within 
radius of seventy-five miles. Excellent reputation; splen- 
did equipment. Suitable for man and wife. Will sell 
any time and will assist purchaser for reasonable time. 
Address, No. 74. 
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NOVEMBER, 1934 . . 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A commercial teacher who can teach be- 
ginning and advanced bookkeeping, advanced commer- 
cial arithmetic, penmanship, commercial law, banking, 
etc. Must be willing to solicit. Must have teacher in 
two weeks. Address, No. 65. 





We are looking for an experienced Stenotype teacher 
who can teach other business subjects such as business 
English and business correspondence. We have over 
four hundred students enrolled. The position will be 
permanent to anyone who can produce. Address, No. 66. 





WANTED: An experienced field man, with car pre- 
ferred, who can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
related subjects. We have a spendid opening for a “‘live- 
wire.’’ Address, I. W. Pierson, Pierson Business College, 
1105 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





We wish to secure the services of a man or woman 
who understands the work of teaching business subjects. 
by correspondence. Prefer person who can teach Gregg 
~— and 20th Century Bookkeeping. Address, 

o. 75. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced teacher wishes to buy partnership in a 
good, going business school. Address, No. 67. 





WANTED: From 10 to 25 second-hand students’ desks, 
American Seating Company’s adjustable preferred. 
Write Bemis College of Commerce, Minot, North Dakota, 
giving prices and full particulars. 





A man with wide experience wants to buy a school or 
would consider buying a part interest. Address, No. 76. 





WANTED: Commercial teachers interested in 
selling markable-washable commercial charts 
used in bookkeeping and typewriting classes. 
Part-time or full-time work the year round. 
Every commercial department needs one of these 
charts. Address, C. J. Elson, Danville High 
School, Danville, Indiana. 











Mr. Eddy Goes to Salem 


Harold Wilmer Eddy is 
now head of the accounting 
department of Salem Busi- 
ness College, Salem, Ohio, 
and is acting as secretary of 
that institution. Mr. Eddy 
has had seven years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience 
in Bliss College, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Portsmouth- 
Interstate Business College, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. He 
served as head of the ac- 
counting department and 
secretary-treasurer of the 
Portsmouth-Interstate Bus- 
iness College. 

Mr. Eddy received his Bachelor’s degree from 
the normal training department of Bliss College 
and has completed work for his Master’s degree 
at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 














H. W. Eddy 
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STUDEBAKER'S 
OOKKEEPING and 


* ACCOUNTING 
for RURAL SCHOOLS 






































Teachers in high schools located in rural 
communities are finding this book to be 
exactly what they need. It introduces 
the fundamental principles of bookkeep- 
ing. These principles are taught and 
applied in terms of rural and small busi- 
ness operations. Available with exer- 
cise blanks, practice sets, tests, a teach- 


ers manual, and a teachers’ key. 
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The Scope of Business Education 


W. R. Farnsworth, director of the department 
of commerce, Senior High School, Ithaca, New 
York, prepared the chart that is reproduced 
below. The first four aims of business education 
are identical to those that have been adopted by 
the New York State Department of Education. 

The chart is drawn up to represent a tree cut 
through. The cells of each subsequent ring feed 
upon the preceding one. 

The first annual ring represents the four 
major aims in the department at Ithaca. 

The second annual ring represents Introduc- 
tion to Business—the basic subject as prerequi- 
site to all subsequent work in the department. 

The third annual ring shows the subjects 
required in each major sequence. 

The fourth and fifth annual rings represent 
the indefinite aims of a social and individual 
nature. 

The rugged bark shows the cardinal principles. 


Cultural ae 1 






Two Fraternities Hold Conventions 


Alpha Iota, fraternity for women, and Phi 
Theta Pi, fraternity for men, held conventions 
in Des Moines, lowa, on October 20-23. This 
was the fourth national convention for Alpha 
Iota and the first national convention for Phi 
Theta Pi. These organizations were founded for 
the social and professional advancement of 
students in business schools. 

Elsie M. Fenton is national president of 
Alpha Iota, and Harry K. Burmeister is national 
president of Phi Theta Pi. Complete programs 
were organized by each fraternity. The two 
groups sponsored a night club dinner dance on 
Saturday evening, October 20. 
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the BALANCE SHEET 


New Members of Armstrong Faculty 


Armstrong College of Commerce, Berkeley, 
California, has announced the following additions 
to the teaching faculty: 

W. Caswell Marsh, who obtained his M. A. 
degree from the University of California, has 
returned to the College after a seven years’ 
absence. He has taken charge of the merchan- 
dising department. 

Robert Dinman, who recently obtained his 
M. A. degree from the University of California, 
is a new instructor of accounting and business 
law. 

Donald Capen has been appointed head of 
the accounting department to succeed W. B. 
Holmes, who has accepted a position as federal 
land bank examiner. 

Lillian Thompson has been appointed in- 
structor of secretarial science. She is a graduate 
of Washington State College and for two years 
has been a member of the faculty of Glendale 
Junior College. 

Clarence Andrews, formerly head of the 
department of economics and business manage- 
ment of Harding College, Morrilton, Arkansas, 
has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 


nomics and finance. 
-_ e . 


Enrollments in Private Schools Improve 


The Dean W. Geer Company, a creative ad- 
vertising agency for business schools in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, has announced the results of a survey 
of enrollments in private business schools. The 
enrollments of these schools indicate a distinct 
business improvement. The survey covers 150 
business schools in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. The average increase is 44 per cent 
in the opening enrollments this year as compared 
with the opening enrollments of last year. Eighty- 
one per cent of the schools reported increases; 
I2 per cent reported no change; and only 6 per 
cent reported decreases. School managers feel 
that the increased enrollments in business 
courses can be attributed to the increasing de- 
mand for training business employees. 

Another good sign of business improvement is 
the increased placements of graduates. A survey 
among a similar group of schools in July indicated 
that there had been a 95 per cent increase in the 
permanent placements of graduates in business 
schools for the first six months of 1934 as com- 
pared with a similar period of 1933. These 
figures are significant because those who enroll 
in private schools expect to follow business 
careers. ‘There therefore is always a close re- 
lationship between the number of graduates 
placed in positions and the number of new 
students enrolled. 


































Classified 
Typewriting 
Drills 


by 
C. L. Michael 


For Supplementary Work 
v 


A drill for every major purpose is pro- 
vided in this book. Several thousand 
copies of this book have already been 
sold for remedial instruction. The fol- 
lowing are some of the types of drills 


included: 


Keyboard Mastery 
Concentration 

Warming Up 

Relaxing 

Shift Key 

Figure 

Special Character 

Speed 

Stroking 

Right-Hand and Left-Hand 
Opposite Key and Adjacent Key 
Centering 

Tabulation 

Finger Gymnastics 





Price 40 cents, subject to school 
discount 
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Tabulation 
Exercises in 


Typewriting 
by 
Katherine L. Brown 
For Supplementary Work 
v 


Here is a book that will give you a 
variety of tabulation exercises for every 
purpose. Representative tabulation prob- 
lems are included. The problems are 
practical. The following types of data 
are used in some of the problems: 


Census Figures 
Insurance Statistics 
Salaries of College Graduates 
Statements of Fire Loss 
Postal Statistics 

States and Populations 
Accounting Reports 
Food Values 

Imports and Exports 
Invoices and Statements 
Employment Statistics 
Cities and Populations 
Interest Tables 
Agricultural Statistics 





Price 32 cents, subject to school 
discount 
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OBJECTIVES The co 


-ourse combines a social science with a practical 
business training. Train your students to be better 
citizens and better business men. 





CLEAR STATEMENTS 


Each chapter is introduced with a list of questions 
pointing out the topics that will be covered. The 
principles are clearly stated to avoid misinterpretations. 





ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 





Frequent illustrative cases are used to amplify and 
explain the statements of principles. 


QUESTIONS and PROBLEMS me» 


Questions at the end of each chapter test the factual 
study and the ability to apply principles. Interesting 
case problems are selected from every state. 





WORKBOOK 


An option'al workbook is available. It provides short- 
study guides of an objective nature for each 





ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 





Eight standardized objective achievement tests are 
available for establishing grades. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 





> A teachers manual provides helpful suggestions, sup- 
plementary questions and answers, and answers to the 
questions and problems in the textbook. 
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